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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PLEIADES. 


ggg HE weather broke suddenly 

ten after this last sunshiny 

ws a on November day. Angelica 

Ay could not go out. The 

wind tossed the clouds, 

“= and heaped dull palls over 

i Golden Square. The light 

| scarce sufficed to the pain- 

4 ter's work. John Joseph, 

‘ too, seemed ailing, and 

required all her spare time. 

A week went by utterly 

uneventful and silent as 

Angelica nursed her father 

|} and tended him. Every- 

V\\| thing that had happened 

seemed almost to pass from 

| her mind. It was not, 

could not be true, she 

‘ sometimes thought, as the 

days went by, while she sat painting in her house in Golden Square. 

She was not doing her- best work at this time. How was it possible, as 

she sat listening to every step, starting at every post and scrap of paper ? 

One stormy day Mariana brought in a letter which had been left at 

the door. 

It was blotted with ink and with rain, and oddly spelt. Angelica her- 
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self wrote a pretty and delicately lined handwriting, and she was a little 
disappointed by the look of this clumsy manuscript. 

“‘ Wait, my idol,” it said. ‘The time is not yet come. You may be 
summoned to the Queen in a day or two. This I have on good authority. 
Then will be the moment to disclose our marriage. I shall join you at 
Windsor.—Yours till death, De Horn.” 

This was all—-a mere scrap to exist upon; but Angelica was of a 
bright and hopeful disposition. She thought well of life on the whole, 
and though all was uncertain, and the skies clouded, and the winds rose, 
and though winter had suddenly broke in upon her warm sunshine and 
tranquillity, she hoped on, and wove her fancy pieces, and secretly enjoyed 
her dignities. A countess! What would old John Joseph say when she 
told him? He would surely, surely forgive the deception. One day she 
could not help asking him if he should like her to marry a high Court 
gentleman, and live among the great. 

“Eh! my child, who can say! Nothing is impossible,’’ said the old 
man. ‘ My little Angelica will have to take her old father with her,” 
said the old man, fondly. 

‘‘ We must never separate, never, father,”’ cried she, flinging herself 
into his arms. 

When the summons to Windsor actually came—as De Horn had 
predicted it would—old Kauffmann was not equal to the journey, and 
Angelica set off very reluctantly alone. She left him with little Rosa in 
attendance. If only Antonio had been there to cheer him she might have 
minded less. 

Antonio was far away. He had travelled rapidly, and was already at 
his journey’s end, thoughtfully pacing a sweet and tranquil sunshine as it 
flowed along a high terraced walk. From the high battlemented terrace 
he could look down into a walled garden, with its great pots, and the 
citron and pomegranate trees. Some lemons still hung to the branches, 
burning like gold. Some aromatic scent still perfumed the air. 

Sounds came from the rippling plain beyond the villa. Oxen were 
dragging their sweet-savoured loads. Some sound of yoices, of the reed 
that a village Pan was piping to his flock—came floating across the melting 
Campagna and along the terrace. Antonio, as he walked, could fancy a 
slight figure drifting—almost hear a gay voice echoing for a moment more 
clearly than the shepherd’s pipe. Should he find her jn that little pavilion 
at the terrace end? He went up to it, opened the door, and looked in 
almost expecting to meet the glad flash of the azure he loved better even 
than those Italian skies. There was no one in the little arched pavilion, 
only the beauties from its casements spread a sight of all the wonders of 
Italy rippling to the fragrant horizon. It was all lovely in its dimness, 
this shadowy land of ilex and of cypress, of tender light and delicate 
echo.... At that moment Angelica, muffled in John Joseph’s own cloak, 
hooded, snooded, shodden with fur, is slowly travelling along the snowy 
English lanes that lead to Windsor, to the great Castle, sumptuous on its 
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hill, to the old straggling city of gables, and of quaint memorials, such as 
those that belong to our grotesque and fire-warmed land. Notwithstand- 
ing the fires in all the gabled houses, the snow was on the ground, the 
ice was lying in the pools and on the fields, the flying figures of the skaters 
were dazzling black across the white when Angelica drove into the town. 

Antonio had given full directions, and the chaise stopped at a gablec 
house in Eton, fronting the Castle with the many towers and tall battle- 
ments. Some one looked from a latticed window, some one came to a 
door, there was a sound of the scampering’ of feet, and, when Angelica, 
a poor shivering little drifting figure, alighted in the cold twilight, a kind- 
looking man, in a powdered wig, such as schoolmasters do not wear now- 
a-days, looked out from the parlour. He came forward and welcomed hei 
kindly. 

‘*‘ Welcome, Mrs. Kauffmann. We were expecting you,” he said, 
“Mr. Zucchi’s friends are ours. You must be frozen by your journey, 
Welcome, my dear ; let me introduce you to my girls,” and he threw open 
the door and led Angel in upon his arm to a dazzling room, with faces, 
and fire-light, and voices. In her bewilderment she could see nothing at 
first. By degrees she came to her usual perceptions. 

There were six or seven girls—full-grown, handsome young women—in 
mourning for their mother. Some wore muslin kerchiefs and plain mob- 
caps. ‘Two of them were powdered and in full dress. One, however, was 
shaved and wore neither cap nor covering to her head. They all seemed tc 
advance at once. Most of them were quite grave; only the bald one smiled. 

“These are my daughters,” said Dr. Starr again, not knowing what 
else to say. ‘‘ They all know you by name, and through Mr. Zucchi. 
Here are Decie, Dosie, Fanny, Alley, Jinny, and Kitty. Patty is not 
yet come home. You must be frozen. Come near the fire.” 

Miss Kauffmann must indeed be cold after her long journey,” said 
the shaved young lady, dragging up a big chair. 

“ Quite right, Jinny; that is a comfortable arm-chair for her to warm 
herself in,” said the father. ‘I find a good arm-chair very resting 
after a long journey.” 

“We ought to tell Miss Kauffmann at once that a message has been 
sent from the Castle to inquire if she is come. Her Majesty will be ready 
to sit for her portrait to-morrow at three o'clock,” said one of the young 
ladies. . . . ‘Are you not frightened to death?” cried Jinny. “La! 
how terrified I should be if I had to paint the Queen’s portrait.” 

After a little pause the eldest daughter proposed to take Angelica up 
to see her room. She was a very sweet and noble-looking creature, and 
her colour came and went every time she spoke. ‘I have had a fire 
lighted for you,” she said. 

** Capital thing, a fire, this cold weather,” cried the father, striking his 
hands together. ‘Take her up, Decie—take her up.” 

Decie led the way with a simple sort of dignity. Her straight tall 
figure sailed on before, and Angel followed in silence. 

25—2 
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“This is the room Mr. Zucchi likes,” the young lady said, opening a 
low wooden door into a pleasant sloping bed-chamber. ‘‘ We heard from 
him yesterday. He had not reached his journey’s end. I hope you will 
want for nothing.” 

Then three more sisters came in, attended to the fire, brought forward 
another chair and some hot spiced currant wine, which they made their 
visitor imbibe. All these young maidens were silent, swift, helpful, and 
friendly ; the bald one was the most original and talkative of the whole 
party; she was only waiting for her hair to grow to go out to India to 
- keep house for e. brother, she told Angelica. Jinny looked on with bright 
grey eyes while Angelica unpacked her modest wardrobe, her painting 
box, her canvas, her palettes and brushes. 

Of all Angelica’s transmigrations this seemed one of the most curious, 
Here she was a Calypso established in this quaint household, with this 
colony of nymphs to tend her and make her welcome. When Miss 
Jinny left the room she stood at the lattice peeping out at wide snowy 
fields, at the flowing river that crossed between the elms. There, at 
half-a-mile’s flight, stood the Castle rearing upon the height. A live king 
and queen were actually ruling from the round towers, sending messages 
to summon her to their court. 

As she looked out across the white waste, she saw lights flaming 
from the casements and from the distant Castle itself. Was not she 
herself a Court lady now—a countess in her husband's right? She 
laughed as she remembered it all. Some incongruous thought came to 
her in between two of Miss Jinry’s visits of her childhood, of the quiet 
far away Valley of Coire, with the rushing stream, and of the mother's 
face looking down into hers, innocent and wistful as she could remember 
it still. Sometimes Angel had thought of trying to paint her mother’s 
face, but it seemed too dear to paint, too near her heart now. Here 
were her own eyes to look at in the window-pane, with their new ex- 
pression, and they seemed to her like her mother's to-night. She stood 
some time looking into and through the lattice window. The crisp snow 
was lying on the pond. The beech-trees along the fields were brushing 
the wintry sky. The little Eton boys were all safe in their various 
cupboards. She could hear the cheerful voices and heels of Dr. Starr's 
young pupils trampling up some back wooden staircase that led to 
their part of the house, which was separated from that which the 
family and the guests inhabited. The world was white and black. The 
little houses with their gables were beginning to light up. The people 
were crossing the bridge that led to Windsor. The river shuddered into 
blocks of floating ice, and Angel blew on her fingers to warm them before 
she finished unpacking, and as she blew upon her finger she saw that she 
had kept on her wedding-ring, which she usually wore on a chain round 
her neck. There it was, a sign that her dream was a reality, otherwise 
she might have doubted the whole thing, so brief, so vague did it all seem. 
Then some one knocked at the door, and Dosie Starr, the second daughter, 
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came in, tall and blooming as any of the sisters, to bid Miss Kauffmann 
to come down to tea. She was followed by Miss Jinny ringing a bell. 
Its loud din seemed cheerful and reassuring. Angelica suddenly deter- 
mined to give up wondering, to live from day to day, absorbed by this 
regular life ; it seemed ordered to the minute, with a certain homely and 
yet delightful monotony. What is the name of the country which is 
farthest from Bohemia? Is it Philistia? This was a Philistia so gentle, 
so kind-hearted, so modest in its ways, that the grace of Bohemia itself 
seemed to belong to it. Dr. Starr, that contented person, was almost 
worshipped by his daughters. It was pretty to see them about him, 
listening to his words, attending tohis wants. They were allso handsome 
and so naturally dignified and gentle that, although the house was small, 
there seemed neither ugliness nor confusion in the life that went on there. 
Miss Starr, the eldest daughter, attended to the boys; Miss Dosie, the 
second, took the housekeeping, so the talkative Jinny informed Angelica. 
“T am the clever ugly one, you know,” Miss Jinny announced; ‘‘ and as 
none of my sisters could be spared, they have determined upon me to go 
to the Indies, and to keep my brother’s house.” 

“$0 you have brothers too ?” said Angel. 

“‘ We are a perfect constellation of Starrs,’ cried Miss Jinny ; ‘‘ we 
have four brothers in India, we are eleven in all. Too many to remain 
at home, people say, but we could not spare one of us except me perhaps.” 

“We must wait till your hair is grown to decide such a question,” said 
Angelica, smiling. ‘‘I am very glad you are all here, especially Miss Starr.”’ 

“Ts she not a darling lovely creature?” cried Jinny; ‘‘ but Dosie and 
Alethea are just as dear. Poor Kitty is not looking well just now; she 
is the most delicate, and Patricia has been so busy among her poor that 
you have not yet seen her. People say she is the handsomest of us all. 
I think” (here Miss Jinny became confidential) ‘‘ Mr. Zucchi, though 
he does not say so, admires her more than any. You have known him 
for years, have you not?” Angelica could only burst out into a warm 
rhapsody concerning her friend. They had grown up together. She had 
never known him do an unkind or dishonourable action. He had a 
warm heart, and a generous disposition. 

“He has been painting our china closet,” said Miss Jinny. ‘‘ My 
father met him at Frogmore, where he was decorating some of the apart- 
ments. Miss Moser introduced us to him, and all this year he has con- 
stantly been staying with us, and with Mr. Evans.” 

“ Who is Mr. Evans ?”’ asked Angelica, curiously. It all interested her, 
and even, if the truth were told, she secretly resented the delicate vine- 
leaves and myrtle-branches that she recognized meandering upon the walls 
of the old china closet, which Miss Jinny showed her on their way down- 
stairs. There were also four figures painted by Zucchi on the ceiling, 
admirable likenesses of the four eldest young ladies. One held a book, 
the other held a cornucopia, the third carried a spindle, and the fourth a 


compass, 
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‘* Now I understand his strange conduct,” thought Angelica, opening 
her eyes. As they groped their way by twisting places and dark 
lattices to the narrow little panelled passage that led to the tea-table, 
Angelica found a pretty domestic scene in the parlour; a silver kettle 
hissing, a homely evening meal of silver and honey and oaten cake, 
spread out hospitably upon the mahogany table. The simplicity and 
kindness of the household made Angel feel happy at that minute, happier 
than she had felt since that haunting morning. 

Everything was shining, fragrant, somewhat chill, though the fire, of 
which so much had been said, was burning brightly. Dr. Starr talked 
of a thaw, but the town was still in its dazzling shroud. The low windows 
with their diamond panes were marked black upon the whiteness of the 
snow, which had gathered in little heaps against the hinges. The birds 
came hopping along the ledges with their puffed breasts. The sisters 
were sitting down one by one smiling and joking with one another; the 
Mr. Evans Jinny had mentioned had come to tea. He was helping 
dark-eyed Miss Dosie Starr with the kettle. Decie, the eldest of all, 
a long sweet figure, wrs standing by the fire, apparently watching a 
plate of hot toast, but secretly far away. Dr. Starr sat at the end of 
the mahogany table, with gleaming buckles, and handsome brown eyes, 
smiling upon his children. Dosie, the tea-maker, had eyes like his, dark 
and animated. She was calling out to him gaily. There was a certain 
ability and distinction in all she did, and if she poured out tea or gavo 
out linen, it somehow became an act of gentle grace, as well as of 
duty, in her hands. Alethea, the third sister, was the tallest of the 
three; it was she Antonio had represented with a spindle, and in truth 
this young maiden spun many a silver thread as she sat by her father's 
side. She had a rare gift for music, and to her belonged the little spinnet 
in the corner by the window. She had played the chapel organ some- 
times, or she listened with music in her eyes when the great throbs passed 
over the people’s heads as the waves of a rising sea. As they are all settling 
down, the door opens, and the fourth sister comes in—Patricia, with the 
pale head and the auriole of golden hair. She carries a book in her hand, 
a book which opens upon heroic stories, such as those which Angel her- 
self had dreamed at times, and which Patricia studies with her father. 
Dr. Starr is very proud of his girls’ attainments, and teaches them himself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AVE C2SAR. 


TxE appointment with the Queen was, they told her, for three o'clock 
on the following day. Angel set off in a chair, with an attendant to carry 
her palette and boxes, with many farewells and encouraging signals from 
her kind hostesses. The distance from the house to the Castle was not 
great; the bridge was soon crossed, the steep soon surmounted. Peaceful 
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sentinels do not oppose her entrance, and she finds herself within the 
royal precincts, in the great open court, with the King’s palaces and 
towers, and the King’s pleasure-gardens all about; and the gables of 
the poor knights to typify his bounty, and the King’s gloom of cloister 
for his meditation, and the vaulted Chapel windows to light his high 
devotion. 

The bearers stop to rest for an instant. Angelica from her chair can 
look into the great moat, and through an archway, across the steep court, 
she catches a glimpse of the whole wide country spreading beyond the 
terrace. Then the men trudge on again to a door at the end of the 
inner court, where two footmen in the royal uniform are standing. 

Mrs. Kauffmann seems to be expécted. 

She is helped out, her cases are taken from the porter and from the 
chaise by the attendants ; one red-coated footman leads the way, the other 
follows, carrying her apparatus. 

Angelica tripped up the great steps, feeling as if she were some sort 
of doomed princess at the gates of the ogre’s palace. Her heart 
fluttered ; she would have been thankful to run away. She envied 
the servant who was calmly following her and carrying her easels and 
brushes, she envied the sentries who knew exactly what they had to do, 
and who could not go wrong if they continued walking up and down out- 
side and shouldering their guns. So she mounted, trying to reassure 
herself with some of her father’s adages, and with the remembrance of her 
visit to the Cardinal at Coire. 

But that had been nothing like so alarming. Then orange-flowers 
were in the air, warm winds were blowing, the birds were flying among 
the nestling trees in the garden, kind priests were resting in the shade. 
This was so cold, so hard, and chill—the great walls were so massive, the 
soldiers looked so utterly indifferent. The lovely great view was white 
with snow and swathed in mists. 

She was going to meet she knew not what restraints and difficulties. 
People whose words and looks must be different from her own, since they 
inspired all bystanders with awe. Dr. Starr's lectures had not been 
without their effect on the impressionable Mrs. Kauffmann. It was indeed 
a solemn privilege to be allowed to depict the sacred and anointed heads. 

Cesar-worship does not end with Mr. Gibbon’s History. The 
altars of Augustus could scarcely have been more fervently served than 
those of good King George and Queen Charlotte. Eton by tradition was 
loyal to its ruling sovereign, and Dr. Starr, who was a simple and serious 
man, had out-traditioned Eton in his devotion. The lively Jinny once 
got into dire disgrace for some audacious revolutionary sentiments. 

“* My child,” said her father mildly, but earnestly, ‘ what pit is 
yawning before you? What danger do you not run by allowing such idle 
words to pass your lips? Innocent laughter I should be the first to 
encourage ; but this is indeed unbecoming censure of those placed by 
Providence in authority over you : persons called to the rule of a mighty 
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kingdom, and thus entitled to the reverence of the young. My dear 
child, I am grieved to have to speak so seriously.” 

Poor Jinny left the room in penitential tears. 

Meantime Angel climbs the palace steps. 

One or two groups of pages and attendants were standing about, look- 
ing not unlike pictures themselves. A page in the court dress of the 
period came forward and politely invited Angelica to follow him. 

She was led up a small side staircase, but from luncttes and turns and 
archways she catches glimpses of the stately stone flight. Then she came 
at once into a room where the attendants requested her to wait. It was 
& lofty sunny room, hung with tapestry. Vashti, Esther, Ahasuerus 
were all playing their parts in the loomed web ; the light from the tall 
windows warmed the place; the soft tints of the great carpets seemed 
to float upon the walls as dreams half defined. Through the hall windows 
came the December sunlight. It fell upon the great paved court below. 

Angelica’s very natural emotion and agitation at the thought of the 
ordeal before her extended itself to all the inanimate objects round about 
her, and gave a certain life to the figures as they met her gaze. Over one 
door hung a Queen Mary in her pathetic veil and dress of black, with her 
sad white face. Esther was on her knees before Ahasuerus decked in 
her jewels. Angelica thought of her own petition, and wondered whether 
her request would be granted. 

Something more than the mere execution of her picture seemed to 
depend upon this interview. Safe in her pocket she carried that letter 
from De Horn, reminding her that she had now his interests to consult as 
well as her own. ‘‘ Perhaps,” thought Angelica, not without terror, ‘his 
whole future career may depend upon the excellence of my likeness of 
her Majesty.” 

She started, hearing a sound ; it was not the Queen, but some attendants 
who came and removed the easel into an adjoining room. 

This was the Vandyke room, where Angelica was finally established. 
The noble army of martyrs were hanging on the walls. King Charles— 
his children with their sweet eyes—Strafford listening to the letter. . . . 

All this sumptuous light and dignity seemed to bid her welcome, and 
to give her confidence ; she seemed to have found a friend now that 
Vandyke’s noble hand was held out to her. She was but a woman, but she 
too could paint, could rule light and space, call harmonies of colour to 
her service. Her terrors seemed to vanish as she waited, looking and 
noting with attentive eyes. 

As she looked about she caught sight of herself in a glass inserted in 
a long shutter, and was struck by the expression of her own features. 
‘Surely I can depend upon myself,” she said. ‘It is not for nothing 
that I have my gift, my inspiration.” The lady in the glass opened her 
eyes in response, and Angelica suddenly saw a second figure reflected 
there, and turned overwhelmed with shame to meet the Queen. She 
could only stand against the wall in silent confusion. . . . 
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The interview ended more prosperously than it began. 
told them all when she came back to the gabled house. 

The Queen had been most gracious, had made no allusion to the 
looking-glass, smiled, had praised her work, had appointed a second 
sitting for the following day. 

The King himself, in his blue coat, had come in. 

‘‘ What did he say?” asked: Jinny and Dosie. “Tell us quickly!” 

‘‘Shall I tell you?” said Angel, smiling. ‘‘He said, ‘Ah! very 
good, very good indeed, Miss Zimmermann! Paint a great many pic- 
tures, hey ?’” 

The sisters looked a little disappointed. 

‘Why, papa himself might have said as much!” said Miss Jinny. 
“He has been asking for you. He brought in a letter somebody left. 
Have you seen it, Miss Kauffmann ?” and Jinny began looking about the 
sideboard-shelf and the chimney-ledge. 

“Ts that your father’s handwriting ?” said the young lady, inquisi- 
tively, as she found the letter. ‘‘I suppose it is a foreign writing.” 

When Angelica saw the writing she turned somewhat pale, and almost 
immediately left the room. Then she ran upstairs to her own chamber 
and shut the door, and slipped the bolt. Then she stood up inthe middle 
of the low latticed room, and, with a beating heart, read the —_-xed lines 
by the twilight that came through the lattice. At first _. could scarcely 
see them for agitation :— 

“My adored Wife,—The time is at h wv all to be disclosed. I 
need no longer try the noble patience you nu herto shoun.: Expect me 
in the course of a few days. Jxhen {come you shall confide all in the 

Queen, and she I know _. befriend us. Believe in my unchanging devo- 
tion, and forgive the wrongs I may have done you. 
Devotedly yours till death, 
F. de Horn.” 


= 


She read—she read again. Was she disappointed ? 

Angelica could have wished that her instructions had been a little 
more explicit; that her mysterious husband had said something more 
definite about himself, about the wrongs even to which he alluded, that 
he had given his reasons for secrecy. 

She was vaguely excited, vaguely disappointed, provoked, bewildered. 
She knew not what to think, as she turned this piece of paper in her 
hand. Her eyes filled with tears—heavy burning tears—that fell upon 
the letter, which, to tell the truth, had cost its writer many a struggle, for 
the Count was not handy with his pen. 

Poor little thing, crying in the twilight! The tears relieved her heart, 
until she dried them to the sound of one of the summoning bells. 


As the evening went on the sisters gathered round Alethea’s instru- 
ment, and Angel joined in the chorus they were practising. They all 


listened, with expressive | looks of admiration, to her beautiful voice. At 
25—5 
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one time she had seriously thought of making music her profession. Her 
voice was lovely, and her method was excellent. 

They made her sing by herself when their chorus was ended, and she 
tried to remember some of the peasant songs from her native Coire. 
There was one upspringing melody, with wild, sweet wings (so it seemed 
to Miss Dosie, who was listening in the window). The, music seemed to 
carry them all away into some distant life, to bring the wide rural fresh- 
ness of natural things into the shining little English parlour ; to bring the 
breath of wild thyme, the rush of streams, the peace and uplifting of nature 
upon them all, still bound in their prim conventional order. Angelica’s 
own heart was eased as she sang. She herself seemed to be suddenly 
convinced. It was a resurrection of hope, of reality, striking into this 
harmony of sound, and expressing the sympathy of all true souls. The 
notes met, embraced with heart’s gladness, struck their chord, and died 
away from all their ears. 

Miss Jinny had been laughing and crying in her corner. When 
Angelica finished she rushed up and kissed her vehemently, saying, 
‘* You are a dear creature!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FourBE FANTrAISIE. 


Next day Angelica, her blithest self, was at her work, and had made 
considerable progress before Queen Charlotte entered the gallery. Miss 
Kauffmann was painting eagerly, too eagerly indeed, thinking of what the 
Queen would say, of what she should say to the Queen. Her mysterious 
little letter was still in her pocket. She longed to have her explanation 
over, but she seemed to hear something in her ears repeating, ‘ Wait 
with patience.” 

Angelica was getting very tired of patience. The Queen sat with 
great dignity and affability, and passed the time asking Miss Kauffmann 
questions about herself, about the things she did, the way she spent her 
life. Every now and then the pagee came, in their black court dresses, 
bringing messages and retiring immediately. 

Once the door opened, and a stout lady, with a red face, walked in, 
curtsied decply, and waited for ene Queen to address her, which she did 
almost immediately. 

‘“*T sent for you, my good Schwellenberg,” said Queen Charlotte, ‘that 
you should see what Miss Kauffmann is engaged upon. I was sure that 
she would appreciate a candid criticism upon my picture from so old and 
faithful a friend as yourself.” 

Poor Miss Kauffmann herself felt far less assured of this fact. The 
Queen had acted in all kindness, knowing her attendant’s peculiarity, and 
the disfavour with which she viewed anything in which she had had no 
voice. 
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‘“‘ Yes, your Majesty,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg, bustling forward, ‘I 
vill see.” 

‘‘It is necessary to know something of art to understand a picture in 
this early stage,” said Angelica, and she looked up doubtfully. Mrs, 
Schwellenberg caught the look and the words and frowned. 

‘‘ You make de eye so small,” said she. ‘‘ One need not be painters 
to see dat.” 

“‘ Are you sure of the fact?” said the Queen. ‘‘ Perhaps, as Miss 
Kauffmann suggests, it is the effect of the unfinished painting.” 

‘‘Oh, ver well,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. ‘It is as your Majesty 
choose. If your Majesty ask me, I answers; if not, I keeps my ’pinions 
to me.” 

Miss Angel’s blue eyes twinkled a little maliciously. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg retreated, and the brush went steadily on. 

Presently another messenger came in, and handed a folded paper to 
the Queen, which she read, and then saying, “‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Kauffmann,” beckoned Mrs. Schwellenberg to her side. ‘‘ Will you go 
to the King, and remind him, from me, that Count de Horn will be here 
at a little before five o’clock ?”’ she said, in a low voice. ‘‘ He has asked 
for a private interview. Iwill receive him in the great gallery. I am 
always glad to welcome an old friend.” 

Mrs. Schwellenberg left the room. The message seemed simple and 
unimportant enough. Angelica sat paralyzed. What had she heard ? 
She tried to go on painting, but her hand trembled. She tried to speak, 
but something in her throat rose and choked her words. Her heart 
throbbed and throbbed with strange passionate triumph. 

“Yes, Count Frederick de Horn is a very old acquaintance of mine,” 
the Queen continued, half to herself, half addressing the painter. ‘He 
distinguished himself in the late war. He has come over on a special 
mission to the King.” 

“Oh, Madam!”’ said Angelica, rather wildly. 

The Queen’ was preoccupied, and did not notice her agitation. After 
a moment’s silence she spoke again. ‘‘ Pray, Miss Kauffmann, if itis not 
disagreeable to you to answer, tell me is this rumour true that I hear 
concerning you and Mr. Reynolds, and am I to congratulate you upon 
your approaching marriage ?” 

Here was an opening. Did the Queen suspect already ? 

‘“‘No, Madam,’’ said Angelica, faltering; ‘ that is not true, but——” 

‘* But there is some one else,” said the Queen, graciously ; and as she 
spoke she glanced at Angelica’s left hand, upon which her wedding-ring 
was shining. 

“That ring tells a story, perhaps,” said Queen Charlotte, gravely. 

“Since when is it the custom for young unmarried ladies to wear wed- 
ding-rings ?” 

Angelica blushed crimson; but what did it matter ? Hewascome. The 
hour was come. Triumphant, palpitating, dazzled, she forgot everything 
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save that the supreme moment had arrived. Here was the Queen, august, 
all powerful. Here was her hero close at hand. It seemed to her that 
she could hear his horses’ feet in the courtyard below. With beatiog 
heart, with hands tremblingly clasped, she stepped into the great light of 
the window, and stood before the amazed Queen Charlotte. 

‘‘Madam, you have guessed all; your Majesty can read all hearts ! 
Yes, it is true that my ring tells a story. Your clemency alone can make 
it a happy one.” 

The Queen’s look was scarcely encouraging. Queen Charlotte, as it 
is well known, had an aversion to extremes of feeling and vehemence of 
expression. 

As for Angelica, no sooner had she heard her own voice than she 
suddenly remembered her promise, all de Horn’s warnings—remembered 
that she had not yet leave to speak, and the words died away upon her 
lips. She turned faint and giddy. 

‘* You are ill,” said the Queen, rising. 

‘‘No, Madam,” said Angelica, recovering herself with a great effort. 
‘‘ Will your Majesty excuse me if I have for a moment forgotten my self- 
control ?” 

Dignified Queen Charlotte relaxes her stern frown—the lovely, im- 
ploring face before her is almost irresistible. 

“‘I see you are much agitated,” she said, “‘ and I have little time to 
give you at this minute. You can wait in Mrs. Schwellenberg’s apart- 
ment, and speak to me after the audience.” 

And, almost at that instant, once more the attendants entered, and 
Mrs. Schwellenberg herself returned, with another deep curtsey. Angelica 
hardly knew what happened, hardly heard what they all said. Did not 
some one tell her to wait, that Mrs. Schwellenberg would return ? 

Then they all went away, and she was left alone. Was he come ? 
Was it thus they were to meet, as in some fairy tale, at the summit of 
prosperity and success? .... 

Angelica’s agitation was too great for her to keep quiet. Although 
she said to herself that all was well, some secret feeling almost over- 
whelmed her at times. A sudden terror had come after her passing 
conviction. At one moment she felt safe at the end of her troubles, the 
next instant seemed to terrify her, overwhelm her with terrors of every 
sort. She began pacing the room impatiently ; she could scarcely endure 
the suspense. Presently it occurred to her that she might return into the 
tapestried chamber, from whence she could see the courtyard, see him 
descend from the carriage, and perhaps recognize her husband’s liveries, 
if he had come in state, with his coach and servants in attendance. 

She opened a wrong door somehow, and found herself in a dark and 
lofty lobby, vaulted, lighted by many windows, that all opened upon the 
great staircase, where pages were standing and people passing. Some 
servants came up the steps; a soldier standing by presented arms. 
Then a red-haired man dressed in black passed by, carrying his cocked 
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hat under his arm; he looked up at a picture as he passed, and Angelica 
saw him very plainly. It was a face utterly unknown to her. A secretary 
with papers followed, then two more servants in the well-known green 
liveries. 

They swept along the marble and disappeared through a great doorway, 
which was not closed behind them. At the same moment Angelica came 
out to the head of the great staircase, and watched them walk away along the 
great gallery towards the inner room where the King was to receive them. 

As the last person in the train disappeared, Angelica turned to one of 
the pages standing by. ‘* Who was that?’’ she said. 

The young man looked surprised at the unexpected apparition of a 
powdered lady coming out from the apartments unattended. 

“That is the Swedish Envoy, Colonel Count Frederick de Horn, on 
his way to an audience with the King,” he answered, in an oracular voice, 
and then he turned away and went to join the others standing by the fire 
down below. 

Frederick de Horn! She staggered, put her hand to her bewildered 
head, and shrank back through the door by which she had come out, into 
the room where she had been at work. 

Was that Frederick de Horn? 

It was some one who had taken the name? Some impostor, some 
wicked person. She did not know how the time passed; she stood 


petrified with a thousand thoughts, almost too painful to realise. Suspi- 
cions crowded upon her. She hated herself; she would not suspect. She 
waited, that was all she could do; waited until the door opened, and 
some one entered, not the Queen, alas! but her fierce and fat attendant. 
“‘ Her Majesty bids you come in my rooms,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg ; 
‘she is now with de Count. She vill come back to hear vat you ‘ave to 
say. She will not be long. De Count—I know vat he come for. De 


Queen cannot ’elp him. Prepare yourself, Miss,” and she gave a snort 
and looked at Angelica from head to foot ; ‘‘I tink I can guess it all vat 
you ’ave to say.” 

‘Can you guess ?” said poor Angel. ‘* How can you guess ?”’ 

“I know many tings,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. ‘‘ Frederick de 
Horn, he often ask my advice. I have stayed at his castle at Hafvudsta. 
He make a stupid marriage. He did not come to me den,” said the 
malicious woman. ‘Dat is what ‘appens when one is not particular ; 
people is made fools off.” 

“‘What do you mean? Have you seen Count de Horn now?” 
persisted Angelica, wildly. ‘‘ Why ishe come? He isnot the only Count 
de Horn? I myself know another who comes from Hafvudsta.” 

‘‘Dere is no other,” said the old woman, “only his little son. 
Countess de Horn was made a fool off, by a man who lived in de house 
and stole her papers and jewels, and forged his name. De Count ’ave 
come to find him. Dat is von reason he is come,” said Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg. “TI hope he will catch de tief, and ’ang him on de gallows.” 
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Angelica turned with a face of horror, then suddenly flashed out: 

** Silence, woman,”’ she cried, stepping forward with a swift mad fury 
of indignation. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg shrugged her fat shoulders, threw up her hands, 
and waddled out as hard as she could go, to tell the Queen. She had 
spoken by the merest chance, but Angel turned sick and pale and cold, and 
gave a sort of wildcry ; she understood it all now. Now it was all clear. 
Now she understood everything, the sense of something to be dreaded. 
Now she understood that poor enigmatical letter. Now she knew that 
she had dimly suspected him all along. She remembered his terror at 
the ball, his mysterious embarrassments and allusions. Some cruel truth 
had dawned upon her. He, her husband as she called him, was the 
impostor. Now—now she knew herself deceived, disgraced hopelessly— 
hopelessly. She felt as if the atmosphere were choking her—as if the 
Castle with all its towers and walls was crushing her down—as if the 
one thing to do was to escape, to break away from this fatal spot. 

To escape from it all, from the Queen’s gracious maddening conde- 
scension, from the little pages and round-eyed ladies in waiting, to bo 
herself, silent, desperate, alone, with this terrible overwhelming revelation : 
this was the one idea which presented itself to Angelica’s mind. A sort 
of state horror seemed to her to fill the room, to come round about her, 
closing in and suffocating her; she went to a window and madly tried to 
open it, but she wrenched the handle the wrong way in her agitation and 
hurt her hand. With a sort of low shuddering cry she turned away, and 
as she did so she caught sight of the picture of Queen Mary hanging 
grimly over the door, with its ghostly emblems of scaffolds and of parting 
prayers. To die, she thought, only to die, that would be less hard than 
to be deceived, less hard than to deceive. She had deceived her father — 
she had meant no harm, she was justly punished now. Punished—she 
was disgraced, overwhelmed. It seemed to her for the first few minutes 
that there was no means, no possible way of living on from day to day for 
all the rest of her life, to face them all. How was it possible? She had 
mechanically taken up her cloak, and as she sought for an exit to the room 
she saw her face reflected white, ghastly white, in the looking-glass. She 
rushed to the door, flung it open and hurried down the gallery—anything 
to get away from this cruel.place, where such grief had found her out. 
She left her work on the easel, her gloves lying upon the floor, her dream 
of happiness broken into a thousand shreds, all scattered and dispersed. 

That little procession seemed branded on her mind: the envoy with 
his unknown face, the servants in their familiar livery. 

The pages stared at her as she passed, but did not attempt to stop 
her. A porter stood by the outer door and she signed to him to open: 
her throat was too much parched for her to speak. She came out with a 
great sigh into the open air of heaven. 
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CHAPT XXVILI. 
Now From THE Oapitou STEPs. 


Ten she heard a chiming of bells, a humming of voices in the air. 
The people were passing from afternoon chapel, crossing the courtyard 
with its many old Tudor gates and the archways and inner courts. The 
old knights were returning to their houses, and creeping from their stalls, 
where they sat Sunday after Sunday enshrined in state, with heraldic flags 
waving above their heads. Angel felt inclined to seize one of them by the 
hand as he passed, and say “Tell me is it trae—is it all nothing, nothing ?”’ 
The people were quietly coming out of chapel; peaceful prayers incarnate 
walking away in the shape of men and of women, some worn by time, all 
cruel, all indifferent to her woe. ‘To avoid them the bewildered woman 
turned into the cloister: a great swell of organ notes pursued her. The 
doors of St. George's Chapel were thrown open wide; she flew on, looking 
straight before her, with strange fixed crazed eyes. She had got into the 
cloisters, and in her confusion she ran twice round the inner court with its 
wooden span of arch; then she made her way out, hurrying past a‘mes- 
senger from the Queen, who had been sent to follow her and bring her 
back. Somehow in this blind flight she came to the steps that led from 
the kingly Castle heights to the wide and subject world. She sawthe great 
snow-streaked plain sweeping at her feet, and she longed in a mad be- 
wildered way to leap forward and end it all. It was a strange wild experience 
in this bright and gentle life, one that scarcely belonged to her nature. 
Her nerves were quivering with a poignant shame, her heart was so heavy 
within her breast that it seemed to weigh her down, but her feet took her 
safe from habit. The town, with its streets and passengers, its toil of life, 
was spread down below; the people looking up may have seen the 
poor scared figure with the flying cloak coming headlong down the 
flight ; then her head turned, she could hardly keep steady, for a moment. 
She was obliged to stop, to cling to the wall. This very difficulty dis- 
tracted her. She reached the end of the flight safely somehow, and came 
out through the archway into the street. As Angel still hurried on 
down the middle of the road, she thought that people were looking at 
her. Some one stopped and spoke to her and asked if she were ill. 

“Am I ill?” said Angelica; her own voice was quite shrill and 
strange. Then she heard other voices, and her name softly called in 
tones of commiseration, and without having seen that any one was approach- 
ing she found herself surrounded, alone no longer. An enclosing kindness 
seemed to have come between her and curious strangers: a home seemed 
to meet her there in that desolate street, a home alive with kind faces and 
voices and encircling arms. Four of the girls with whom she was living had 
come according to their wont, walking by couples up Windsor Street to 
meet their sisters returning from afternoon chapel. They had already met 
Patty and Alethea with their prayer-books advancing with the dispersing 
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stream of chapel-goers, when the poor bewildered figure emerged from 
under the archway and came flitting towards them. They hardly knew her. 

“‘Isit? ... itis Angelica,” said Decie, springing forward. They ran 
up to her with their gentle hurrying steps and came round her as she fell 

“almost fainting into their arms: her head sank upon Alley’s shoulder ; 
Patty’s kind arm was round her waist ; Decie and Dosie stood sheltering 
her from the assembling bystanders. 

It was like one of the stories from some old poet’s song, or one of those 
allegories Miss Angel liked to paint: the pitying maidens with their kind 
hearts and voices protecting the poor stricken lady in her forlorn distress. 
They did not ask what it was, but she told them then and there without 
preamble. ‘‘ Oh! Ihave had a blow,” she said, and she pressed her hand 
to her aching heart. ‘‘A cruel blow. Ihave done wrong—and yet there 
was no great wrong—and I am punished. Oh! punished and disgraced 
for all my life.” 

‘¢ What has happened ?” said Decie. 

“Tt is that Queen—I know it,” cried impetuous Kitty. ‘I wish sho 
were a 


. 


‘¢ Wait, Kitty,” said Alethea, ‘‘ she will tell us all ;”’ and she encircled 
Angelica more closely with her arm, and they all moved forward together, 
leading their poor broken guest along the road. 

Angel made no resistance, feeling safe in their custody. She was utterly 


broken down, utterly at an end of her strength. ‘I cannot keep this 
secret any longer,” she panted forth at last. ‘‘This morning when I woke 
I thought I was married: look at my ring. It was a fortnight since he 
gave it me in our chapel. Now I know—now—that those we trust de- 
ceive, those we believe in are the first to turn against us ; those who have 
promised to return come not. He promised he would come when he left 
me, but I have never seen him since, and now—now—I know the very 
name he gave me was not his own. I have seen the real De Horn, my 
husband is a liar. Trust no one—no one. Take warning by me.” 

‘*Oh! no, no, no!” cried Decie, the eldest of the sisters, speaking with 
unexpected life and passion, and suddenly striking some individual note 
among them all. ‘‘ Do not fear to trust ; none whom you truly love can 
really deceive; they sin against you, but they are yours—it is the law of 
life.” 

Dosie and Patty looked strangely at their sister. They knew why she 
exclaimed so passionately. Angelica was comforted for the moment. 

“T pray that you are right: but is not mine a cruel story ?”’ she 
said, with a wild sort of sob. ‘I know not what my fate is, if I am 
married or not married, or to whom I am pledged, or from whom I received 
my wedding-ring.” 

The girls murmured a sort of chorus of sympathy and encouragement. 

“* All will be explained. Father must take you home. He will make 
all straight for you,” they said, soothing her, and they led her on, regard- 
less of the wondering looks of the people. 
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As they passed across the bridge with its frozen ivy houses, they were 
forced to stand up against the low parapet, while a great coach with green 
liveries and footmen dragged by four horses clattered past on its way from 
the Castle. 

Angelica hid her face in her hands. 

‘‘ That is the real De Horn,” she whispered ; her sobs broke out 
afresh, nor ceased till they reached the house. The young ladies almost 
carried her to her room, laid her down, spent and wearied upon the bed, 
brought lavender and bathed her temples. 

What shall be said, for words are thorns to grief ? 
Withhold thyself a little, and fear the gods, 

Their kindness was so great, their sympathy so tender and unobtru- 
sive, that Angel felt comforted somehow, and at last, worn by her miser- 
able tears, she fell into an exhausted sleep; from which she was only 
awakened by a messenger from the Castle: the Queen wished to speak 
with her again. But she was in no state to present herself before her 
gracious benefactress. 

Good Dr. Starr himself returned in the coach which had been sent, 
with all explanations, and expressions of deep gratitude for favours received. 

He came home disturbed indeed ; but, flattered by his reception. He 
had not repeated all Angelica’s confidence ; he had described her state and 
dwelt upon her nervous feverish condition. Until something more de- 
finite could be ascertained, he had, good man that he was, and the father 
of daughters, felt that it might be better for Angelica’s future happiness 
that the story should not get abroad. He could, as he well knew, trust 
his girls’ prudence. Jinny herself could be silent, when desired to be 
discreet, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
I KNEW THE RIGHT, AND DID IT. 


One day soon after these events, Mr. Reynolds was painting in his 
studio, when he received a letter in an unknown writing : 


“ Sir,—May I intrude upon your valuable time and request that you will 
come at your very earliest convenience to Mrs. Angelica Kauffmann’s. 
There is great trouble in the house, and your help and opinion will, I am 
convinced, prove invaluable to our poor friends, whom I feel myself scarcely 
competent to advise. Your obedient faithful servant, 

“W. M. Starr.” 


The painter went on for a few minutes painting the model before him. 
It was perhaps Kitty Clive, smiling and winsome ; but after a few minelts 
he found he could not continue, and he made some excuse. 

“Are you indisposed? have you had some distracting summons ?” 
said the sitter. 
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‘¢ Yes, indeed,” he answered ; “it is one I cannot neglect.” 

Ten minutes later he was prepared to hurry off to Golden Square. 
But on his very door-step he met a tall grave man, powdered and dressed 
in black, who introduced himself as the writer of the note. 

It was Dr. Starr, who without preamble begged to be taken into a 
private room. Mr. Reynolds led him into the dining-room, and stood 
leaning against the marble chimney-piece as he listened to the story which 
Dr. Starr told briefly and clearly, and without much comment. 

‘*T hear that the Swedish Envoy has left a secretary behind him in 
London,” said Dr. Starr, after he had briefly told the story. ‘‘I brought 
the lady up to her father this morning. I found poor Mr. Kauffmann in 
the most pitiable state. It seems that a priest came to him at breakfast- 
time, and revealed the whole plot. The man also hinted that for a con- 
sideration he could disclose still more. I am anxious to get back. I 
dread leaving these poor people without protection, at the mercy of 
those villains’ revelations.” 

‘* But we assuredly had best make inquiries for ourselves,” said Mr. 
‘Reynolds. 

After a brief consultation Mr. Reynolds parted from Dr. Starr, and 
took the direct road to Lord W.’s house. Even if he were absent, as he 
feared, Lady Diana would give good advice, and she would befriend 
Angelica. 

Lord and Lady W. were both absent from London ; only Lady Diana 
was at home alone with the children. She sent them into the garden to 
play, and left her more congenial occupations of horn-book and story- 
telling to listen to Mr. Reynolds’ revelations. She took it all in 
immediately. » 

“It is all true,” she cried, flushing with anger. ‘I know it, I feel it. 
I have suspected it for some time past. We have been blinded, every 
one of us. Good heavens! She must have been married that very 
morning I met her. Go to her, Mr. Reynolds. I will follow; I will come 
to Golden Square and bring my friend, Sir John Fielding, with me, in less 
than an hour’s time. He is a magistrate; he will know what to do.” 

‘* Let me go to him,” said Mr. Reynolds; and then at her suggestion 
he also walked off to the house of a certain Baron de Brandt, a Swede, 
settled in London. : 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Reynolds reached Golden 
Square. Old Kauffmann, who had been watching for him in the hall, 
admitted him in immediately. He was trembling, unshaved, unwashed ; 
he caught hold of the painter’s arm with his two brown hands. 

‘*Oh, you are come at last!’ he said. ‘‘I thought you were never 
coming. That fellow is upstairs. I wrote to him; she insisted on it. He 
cannot explain himself; he cannot deny his impostures. My child is mad, 
is possessed,”’ cried the old man, sinking down in a heap on the steps 
that led to the upper floor. ‘‘ She has forgotten her careful training,” he 
cried, wringing his hands; ‘' the example I have set her, the friends who 
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have honoured me in her; she has sacrificed her peace, her life, to an 
impostor.” 

“I fear it is too true. I have been making inquiries in several 
quarters,” said Mr. Reynolds, gravely. ‘‘ The real Count de Horn em- 
barked at Dover yesterday, and left for Sweden. This man, whom we 
have all entertained, has assumed a name to which he has no right. I 
have applied for a warrant, and I have spoken to a magistrate, for there 
are now rumours of a previous marriage,” said Mr. Reynolds, pacing the 
hall. ‘Lady Diana, to whom this villain had the audacity to propose 
in Venice, will help us to unravel his history.” 

‘Come, come,” cried the old man, with sudden energy, rising to his 
feet. ‘‘ Let us confront him, monster that.he is. He is upstairs with my 
daughter. I would not have left them alone, but that it was her wish. 
You, you are a true friend,” cried the old man, suddenly flinging himself 
into Mr. Reynolds’ arms. , 

The Englishman, somewhat embarrassed, drew gently back. The old 
German, repulsed by him, clung to the banisters, broken and trembling. 
Mr. Reynolds stood looking on, full of sincerest pity and concern, scarce 
knowing what to do or to say to comfort such sorrow. He himself was 
very pale, his bland lips were firmly closed ; but what was his feeling com- 
pared to this ? 

Alas! he wondered, would it have been better had he trusted more to 
the instinct which had once led him to Angelica, which had touched him 
80 keenly when she held out her hand, which was still existing somewhere 
in his secret heart, but kept under by his deliberate will. Would that he 
could now stretch out his hand and rescue her from her sea of trouble. 
Once more the mist came into his eyes, with some bitter pang of passing 
remorse. ‘Was it indeed of her, or of himself and his own material 
interest, that he had thought when he left her that summer's day ? 

John Joseph, who was in tears, wiped them away in a cloud of snuff 
with his great coloured handkerchief, and assumed some dignity of bearing, 
as they entered the studio, into which the afternoon sun was blinding. 

Then suddenly, old Kauffmann gave an angry leap and rushed across 
the room. Mr. Reynolds stepped back ashamed and provoked beyond 
words or expression of words. 

The two were in the window, their backs to the light. Angelica 
was standing holding to De Horn's arm, and looking up into his 
face. De Horn was speaking in a low voice. She seemed to. have 
relented, to be forgiving all, to be listening to him, yielding quietly 
to his persuasions, looking forgiveness. Her nature was utterly feeble, 
unreasoning, unreliable, thought Mr. Reynolds, with mingled pity and 
scorn. With a sort of shriek old Kauffmann rushed up to her, and would 
have torn her away in his speechless indignation. Angelica turned : with 
one hand she still held by De Horn’s arm, with the other she caught 
her father’s angrily upraised hand. 

“ Listen, dearest,’ she said to the old man. ‘I wish you to know 
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all. He has told me all. He loves me, indeed he does, and although 
he has deceived me in other ways, indeed he has not deceived me in 
that. He has shown me the letter you sent him this morning by the 
priest. It is a very cruel one, dear father. Have you forgotten the days 
when you yourself were young and loved and were loved ?”’ 

‘¢ Silence, unhappy girl,” the old man cried. ‘Oh, for shame! Mr. 
Reynolds is witness that I only meant to spare you. This man is an im- 
postor, a lacquey in his master’s clothes, who dared to come into the pre- 
sence of honest people, and to rob and to lie, and to deceive an old man and 
a helpless woman. He is married already. He is perjured. He——” 

The words failed in his frantic agitation, and John Joseph could not 
go on. De Horn’s face turned to an ashy paleness. He had not 
imagined that all would be so soon discovered; but for the moment in 
the presence of all these witnesses, he determined to put the best coun- 
tenance he could upon it. 

This false De Horn, seeing his one advantage, kept tight hold by the 
little hand that seemed alone to befriend him. 

‘‘ You may call me what you will,” he said, not without emotion ; “but 
this lady is nevertheless my wife. She was married to me at the Catholic 
Chapel by the priest whom you yourself saw. She went there of her own 
free will; her goodness induces her to overlook the wrongs I have done 
to her, to hold by the validity of the ceremony Come, my idol,” 


he said, turning to her. ‘Let us leave this censorious country, where 
cruel things are said and offences imputed. I will protect you in future, 
and you shall never regret your confidence in me.” 

‘¢ Angelica !’’ shrieked the poor old father, flinging himself upon her 
and grasping her in his arms. ‘Are youmad? Do you hear? He is 


married already. Ask Mr. Reynolds. He is —— 

‘¢ Leave her,”’ cried De Horn, in a sudden black tempest of fury, 
trying to push off the old man, who stumbled and fell, perhaps feeling 
that it was expected of him to do so. 

Mr. Reynolds came up greatly shocked. 

Angelica, with a cry, started away from De Horn, and, kneeling by her 
father, raised his grey head on to her lap. He was not hurt. Seeing her 
face he relented and rose immediately. It was an agonizing scene for 
her—horrible, and most miserable—the most miserable of her life. 

I think there is some saving grace in honesty of purpose, in truth of 
feeling, that helps people out of cruel passes that seem almost insur- 
mountable at the time. ; 

Angelica could not love De Horn, she knew him too little; but she 
had some strange feeling of loyalty towards him, and his wrong-doing 
could not change this. It seemed to her as if, having more to forgive 
made the link that bound them even more close, As her father rose to 
his feet she too sprang up and stood with steady eyes fixed on her hus- 
band, so she called him. The first accusation had seemed little to her 
in comparison to this last, that of his previous marriage. 
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Was he married? She could not, would not believe it. Mr. Reynolds 
could not mean that. ‘‘ Oh, tell me,” she said ; ‘“‘ you owe me the truth. 
Do not be afraid ; I will not desert you.” Her tones were utterly sweet, 
and came from her very heart. ‘‘ Are you already married ? Am not I 
your wife?’ She went up to him and put her gentle hand on his 
shoulder and looked at him fixedly with her two steadfast eyes. 

‘‘You are an Angel indeed,” said the man, suddenly flushing up 
crimson, all touched and overcome by her confidence. ‘ This is the 
truth : I have a Protestant wife in Sweden, but I myself am a Catholic, 
and my marriage with her has been disputed. We were only wedded 
according to Protestant rites. You, madame, are a Catholic, and the 
priest assured me that the ceremony was valid.”’ 

‘©The case had better be tried,” said Mr. Reynolds, quietly. ‘I 
should think there would be little doubt of the verdict.” 

‘‘ The verdict would give her most certain and effectual release from 
any promises she might have made me, were they ten times more valid,” 
said De Horn, with a strange laugh. ‘‘ Do you know what punishment is 
reserved in this country and in my own for persons convicted of bigamy ?”’ 

Mr. Reynolds flashed and bit his lips, and began to pace the room. 

‘Listen, listen!” cried old Kauffmann, suddenly laughing in a 
ghastly sort of way, and scuttling to the window, which he threw wide 
open. He was almost beside himself with grief and rage, and theatrical 
effects came to him naturally. He pointed to the window. 

From the street below came hoarse voices, loudly shouting and 
calling the last dying speeches of some malefactors hung at Tyburn the 
day before. 

‘“*T know all that,” said De Horn, quietly. ‘‘ I have known it all the 
time, and if it had not been for this lady’s presence, long ago I should 
have escaped the country.” 

Angel looked from De Horn to Mr. Reynolds, to whom she turned 
with a wild appealing glance. ‘‘ You are my friend, are you not? You 
promised once, you will save him now,” she said, putting her hands to 
her ears to shut out those horrible voices. 

Mr. Reynolds stopped in his walk and took out his watch. ‘‘ As itis 
Miss Kanffmann’s wish,” he said, in a matter-of-fact voice, ‘‘ it seems 
to me but fair I should tell you that I have appointed a magistrate to 
meet me here in half-an-hour, and that the door of the house is watched 
by two men down in the street below.” 

“You are a friend indeed,” cried old Kauffmann, coming back from 
the window, trembling and croaking, and thoroughly unnerved. ‘“ Now, 
you impostor! . Now is our turn.” 

“Tell me,” said Angel, walking straight up to De Horn, ‘have you 
money to escape with ? I have but ten pounds in the house.” 

“Are you a madwoman?” cried her father. But Mr. Reynolds 
himself now interfered. ‘I have brought money,” he said. ‘I thought 
it might be wanted for a different purpose ;’’ and then very stiffly, but 
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not uncourteously, “‘ I know not, sir, by what name to address you, but 
if you will accept my advice, and act upon this lady’s wishes, you will 
take this sum and leave the country at once and for ever. Count de 
Horn, whose name you have assumed, left for Sweden this morning; but, 
as I learned to-day, a secretary has remained behind with instructions to 
trace you and bring the authority of the law to bear on the offences of 
which you are accused.” 

The shadows were lengthening, the minutes seemed like hours : for one 
long, long moment no one spoke. 

Then De Horn came up to Angel. ‘ Remember that you have saved a 
lost goul,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ Henceforth I believe in utter goodness and 
generosity.” Then to Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘ You may call me by my real name, 
which is De Horn,” he said. ‘‘ My father gave me leave to bear it ; my 
mother, Christine Brandt, is a servant in a village inn.” 

They all looked at one another—What is that?’ Angelica was the 
first to move ; she was listening with alarm toevery sound. ‘‘Now come,” 
said she, simply taking his hand, then led the way downstairs and through 

-her father’s bedroom into the flagged court behind the house. It was a 

smutty and dismal spot, from which a door in the wall led into a shed, 
through which there was an issue into a back alley; country fields and 
places were not far distant in those days from the very heart of London 
itself. And De Horn knew that he was safe. ‘Ican get home by the 
hatch between this and Russell Square,”’ he said. 

‘‘ Don’t go back to your lodging,” said Angel. ‘ Take my advice : for 
my sake, my peace of mind, fly at once. 

He lingered, looking up and down, and then with a sort of burst: 
“There is only one way by which I can show you my sincerity,” 
he said, ‘‘ but one way in which I can merit your forgiveness for the wrong 
I would have done,” he repeated. As he spoke he seemed some one else, 
whom Angelica had never seen before, some one almost common in tone, 
altered in manner, but stricken to truth and to reality of soul and feeling, not 
acting a part, but sincere in every breath and word. He looked at her with 
hard sad eyes; then he suddenly caught her in hisarms. ‘I can only 
prove to you my deep gratitude by never seeing you more,” he said. 
“‘Thave no words when I think that these are the last I shall ever speak 
to you.” 

He pressed her to his heart, and before she could utter a word he was 
gone, running down the narrow alley. Some children were dancing in the 
sunset. She saw his long figure darting past them. He never looked 
back, he was gone. She crossed the shed and came into the stone court, 
and looked up at the windows of her own home: her old father was lean- 
ing out anxiously from her bedroom, and the light fell on his grey hair, 
and some birds flew straggling across the sky, and all the phantoms of 
the last few years came to meet her. 
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The Art of Furnishing. 


mE Goren 


Tae Art of Furnishing is a term the meaning of which has recently under- 
gone avery great change. Down to a few years ago it referred, in its natural 
and ordinary application, to the upholsterer. Persons who had an eye to 
cheapness, or who thought themselves clever at making bargains, at- 
tended sales, or bought second-hand goods. But if saving money was 
not a primary object, or if those who wished to economize distrusted their 
own ability to economize wisely, the upholsterer had things his own way. 
Those were the days of drawing-room “suites” and dining-room “ sets,” 
of “centre” and ‘“loo’’ tables, of “lounging,” ‘ easy,” and ‘ occa- 
sional”’ chairs, and of many other phrases still enshrined in cabinet- 
makers’ catalogues. Pieces of furniture were not thought of as separate 
objects. Each had its place in a little army, and was put as far as 
possible into the same uniform as its fellow-soldiers. Over an orderly 
system such as this the upholsterer was necessarily supreme. He sur- 
veyed the field of battle, ascertained the length of his employer’s purse, 
and uttered the magical words, ‘‘ damask,” “ satin,” or “ rep.”. In the new 
sense of the term, the art of furnishing is scarcely applied to the uphol- 
sterer at all. Houses are furnished by their owners. They represent the 
taste, not of such and such a firm, but of those who have to live in them. 
No doubt these amateur furnishers are still in a minority, but it is a 
minority which is constantly growing, and which meanwhile makes up 
for its smallness by the unceasing activity of its proselytism. Its mem- 
bers are all missionaries, for it may be safely said that whenever a house 
is furnished in this new fashion, all the friends and acquaintance of the 
owner are sure to hear of it. The cabinet or the secretary may have 
been bought by stealth, but the happy purchaser rarely blushes to find it 
fame. At all events, be the minority large or small, it is of this minority 
that I propose to speak. I shall not maintain that its taste is always 
good, or that the importance of the subject is always equal to the enthu- 
siasm of those who talk about it. The undiscriminating admiration 
expressed for old furniture is called forth by its faults as well as by its 
merits; and a mysterious sanctity is sometimes attached to the name of 
Queen Anne which the intrinsic loveliness of the object which is sup- 
posed to have come down from that golden age scarcely justifies. Even 
at its best furnishing can claim but a modest place among the arts ; and it 
would be well if young converts to the pursuit would bear this more 
constantly in mind. Still it is important that it should not be altogether 
banished from that glorious company. The complacent acquiescence in 
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avoidable ugliness which characterized the first half of the present cen- 
tury beyond all preceding periods had its influence on men of greater 
mark than the upholsterer. The bad pre-eminence of that time 
was as visible in the architecture of houses as in their furniture, in 
the pictures which hung upon the walls as in the chairs and tables 
which filled the rooms. In a country like England, in which so much 
of life is passed at home, furniture plays a more important part than 
it does in countries where people live a great deal out of doors. The 
objects whieh surround them in their houses are to many persons the 
objects which-have most to do with giving pleasure to the eye. For 
one man who has a beautiful landscape or a fine building within view of 
his windows; there arc thousands who, for any enjoyment to be derived 
from the prospect, need never carry their eyes beyond the four walls of 
the room in which they are sitting. In spite of the feelings incident to 
a pursuit which has suddenly become fashionable, it is a gain to such 
men that they should have something pleasanter to look at than the 
contents of an ordinary furniture shop. If the crusade against the up- 
holsterera has given a new attraction to home, and added one more to 
the too narrow list of interests which lie .beyond the range of business 
life, it is a farther and appreciable advantage. 

The reaction against the intolerable ugliness of modern furniture was 
in part identical with the earlier movement against classical architecture 
and stuccoed houses. But it was long before the improvement in taste 
passed from architecture to furniture. The architectural renaissance of 
thirty years ago was essentially a Gothic renaissance, and the study of 
Gothic art was not, in the first instance, calculated to do much towards 
improving taste in furniture. The few pieces that have come down from 
the middle ages are mostly of greater dimensions than can be easily fitted 
to the requirements of a modern house. The furniture which became a 
baronial hall could hardly be got into a London dining-room, and, when 
there, would be altogether incongruous with the walls and the ceiling. 
Very large rooms, pn the building of which much money was spent, had 
naturally a large amount of structural ornamentation. The sides were 
panelled, the. rooffwas supported by massive beams and connecting 
arches, all carved Ps coloured. Rooms of this kind might be called 
furnished the momegt they had left the architect’s hands, and the pieces 
of necessary farni that were afterwards added were naturally of a 
grandeur and-magsiyeness appropriate to the rooms in which they were 
meant to stand, Sdéh old oak furniture as has been successfully intro- 
duced into modern, rooms of moderate size has mostly been taken 
from cottages, where, at all times there was very little space to spare. 
By-and-by, as the Ggthic reaction lost some of its early force, people began 
to ask themselves whether the ages of greatest excellence in Church 
decoration were neggssarily the ages of greatest excellence in house 
decoration. ‘This oe was}closely connected with the feeling which 


has of late been gro ng up in favour of the despised eighteenth century. 
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When objects that had been unregarded or condemned so long as no 
merit was recognized in anything later than the fourteenth century came 
to be compared with contemporary furniture, it was found that the gulf 
between the chairs and tables of 1850 and those of a century before was 
proportionably as great as that between Westminster Hall and the 
National Gallery. It was inevitable that this discovery should be made 
by amateurs. Even if it had been made by the upholsterers in the first 
instance, it must have remained without fruit so long as there was no 
public ready to accept it. Furniture is made to sell, and there is no 
room in the upholstery trade for that passionate devotion to art which 
leads a painter to choose to keep his pictures unsold rather than lower 
them to the popular level. A man who loves art with this disinterested- 
ness will hardly devote himself to a branch of it in which so many things 
besides beauty have to be considered. If the present liking for good far- 
niture lasts, the art of furnishing will in time fall once more into the 
hands of professionals. Cabinet-makers will be driven—are already 
indeed being driven—to follow the change of taste, and will devote them- 
selves with greater or less success, first to copying, and then to continuing 
the furniture of a better period. For the present, however, it may be 
assumed almost universally that wherever there has been unusual success, 
or even unusual effort, in furnishing, it expresses the taste or the aims of the 
owner rather than of the upholsterer. It is A who has furnished his 
house, not Messrs. B and C who have furnished it for him. . 

The first question which presents itself in dealing with this subject is 
the precise relation. between the furnisher and the collector. For rea- 
sons to be explained directly the art of furnishing must for the present be 
closely connected with the judicious buying of old furniture. Yet if the 
two ideas are not carefully kept distinct, the result will certainly be 
a failure from the furnisher’s point of view. The common association of 
rarity and ugliness, though unfortunately not absolutely true, since some 
of the ugliest things are also the commonest, has an element of truth in 
it. The collector has always an eye to the ultimate money value of the 
objects he collects. He may have no intention of selling them, but the 
price that they will fetch is the standard of comparison by which he 
weighs his own collection against others. In the last resort it is inevit- 
able that it should be so. This picture-gallery may be richer and that 
poorer in the works of a particular school, but when all allowances have 
been made the balance between the contents of the two must be struck by 
what they would respectively fetch in the auction-room. Consequently the 
collector as such will prefer rarity to beauty if the latter happens to be so 
common as to carry with it no special value. But as between objects of 
equal or nearly equal rarity, it is their beauty that determines their 
relative worth in the collector's eyes, and as a general rule the objects 
Which he hankers after are more pleasing in themselves than those which 
he is supposed to despise because they are common. ‘The china col- 
lector, for example, is sometimes accused of hanging his drawing-room 
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with “kitchen” plates. The answer to this charge is that the blue- 
and-white porcelain of Nankin is happier in its arrangement of colour, 
and more successful because more restrained in its designs, than most 
European wares of the same kind. ‘There is as much difference between 
a fine blue-and-white plate and a printed willow-pattern plate taken from 
the kitchen as there is between a fine water-colour drawing and a coarse 
chromo-lithograph. It is true that a piece of European china, which is 
in many respects inferior to the Oriental piece, will often fetch more 
money. But the reason of this is partly that the taste of the collecting 
public, like that of all other publics, is not uniformly good, partly that 
the European piece may have some special merits, as fineness of paste or 
delicacy of decoration, and partly that when a class of generally beautiful 
objects is collected particular links in it may become interesting, which, 
if they had stood by themselves, would have attracted no notice. When 
this much has been said in defence of collectors, it must be repeated that 
collecting and furnishing must be kept strictly separate. The motives 
which determine a collector to a purchase are beauty—beauty, that is, in 
regard to the class of objects which he collects—and rarity. In furnish- 
ing, rarity must be struck out altogether, while even beauty must be treated 
as secondary. The point to be chiefly considered is the effect of the fur- 
niture in the particular room in which it is to stand, and every one knows 
how difficult it is to decide whether this effect will be bad or good by 
merely looking at furniture in a dealer’s shop. ‘You are struck with the 
colour or the delicacy of marquetry, or with the simplicity or sharpness of 
carving, or with some undescribable grace of design or happy employment 
of material; and you at once feel sure that the object in which these 
merits are enshrined is exactly what is wanted for this corner or for that 
recess. When the desire of your eyes is brought home, you perhaps per- 
suade yourself for a few days that it is all you thought it would be; after 
that, this height of self-deception proves unattainable, and by degrees you 
acknowledge to yourself that the only thing to be done is get it back to the 
dealer’s. The corner or the recess remains unfilled perhaps for some time, 
until at length you feel the need of putting something there for mere use’ 
sake. You seize upon the first decent bit of old furniture that you come 
across, and it at once proves to be the very ideal object you have been looking 
for. Seen by itself, it has no remarkable merit ; seen in that particular place 
and with those particular surroundings, it has very great merit indeed. Of 
course it is not possible in all cases to see furniture in its place before 
deciding on buying it. Indeed, pushed to extremes, the process would 
necessarily result in buying nothing unless everything could be bought at 
the same time, and all stand on trial together. But the moral holds 
good to this extent, that the position and surroundings of furniture are of 
more importance than the furniture itself. It must be a very large house 
that will allow of much furniture being bought on the principle of seeing 
if you can find a place for it. The buyer must carry in his head the 
space which the table or the cabinet is to occupy when he is at the 
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dealer’s, and carry back with him when he goes home the size and shape 
and character of the table or the cabinet which he wishes to put into the 
yacant space. 

Well then, it may be said, why should furnishing and collecting go 
together in any way? What did you mean when you said just now that 
for the present the art of furnishing must be closely connected with the 
judicious buying of old furniture? Why not have all furniture made to 
fit the places and to suit the character of the rooms in which it is to 
stand ? In answering these questions there are three things to be con- 
sidered: the special characteristics of old furniture; the special faults 
observable in new furniture of an artistic or decorative kind; and the 
difficulties which stand in the way of reproducing the characteristics of 
old furniture on anything like a large scale. One eminent merit of old 
forniture is implied in the mere statement that it is old. If any collector 
in the latter part of the twentieth century should be so hopelessly lunatic 
as to wish to surround himself with furniture made in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, he will probably have to be content with fragments. 
Very little of it will have survived in its integrity. By the side of a great 
deal of modern furniture old furniture may at once be known by the 
superiority of its workmanship. The tables stand more steadily, the 
drawers open more smoothly, more care has been given to all the details. 
It is true that there are’ particular classes of furniture in which new 
requirements or new inventions have given birth to real improvements. 
For example, the easy-chairs and sofas of modern times are more com- 
fortable though less beautiful than the easy-chairs and sofas of a century 
ago. Whether we lounge more than our grandfathers, or whether the art 
of stuffing has been carried to treater perfection, new stuffed furniture, 
when it is good, is better than old. But the instances in which the com- 
parison yields a similar result might be told on one hand. For the most 
part the furniture of the eighteenth and even of the seventeenth century 
was far more nicely adapted to its object than furniture made to answer 
the same purpose since. Look at the ‘‘ davenport” which has so gené- 
rally superseded the ‘‘ bureau’’ or “secretary” at which ladies wrote 
their letters and reckoned up their accounts a hundred years back. It 
resembles its predecessor in being intended for serious work as well as 
for the mere scribbling of a note, and therefore it is properly fitted up 
with, receptacles for papers and memoranda of all kinds. But to get at 
these the writer must either raise up the desk on which her blotting-book 
rests, or reach round to drawers at the side—neither of which methods are 
very convenient in practice. In the old-fashioned ‘‘secretary ’’ her papers 
and account-books were arranged in drawers and pigeon-holes that faced her 
as she wrote, and she could get at the contents of all or any of them 
without deranging the desk in front of her or changing her position 
except to raise her arm. Another merit. of the best old work is its sim- 
plicity. . The leg of a modern table is usually covered at intervals with a kind 
of wooden goitres answering no useful end, and giving no. pleasure to the eye. 
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The only object in introducing them seems to have been to show how 
many strange excrescences can be created by the turning-lathe. The 
leg of an old table goes straight down to the ground, either as a square 
or as a circle, and if anything not needed for support is introduced, it is 
done so quietly and with so little pretension that the idea of support 
remains the leading idea. In old furniture, if you ask yourself why such and 
such a feature is present, you can almost always see that the workman had 
& purpose in what he did. He meant the addition either to increase the 
usefulness of his work or to make it ornamental as well as useful. The 
modern cabinet maker seems seldom to have any end in view beyond 
doing what he himself and everybody ‘round him have been doing all 
their working lives, or else doing something different solely for the sake of 
change. His idea of ornamentation alternates between extravagant ex- 
centricities of outline and equally extravagant juxtapositions of colours, 
or, if he goes beyond this, it is usually in the direction of additional cost- 
liness of material. All that he does is done because he has a vague feeling 
that he must do something, not, as was the case with the old workman, 
with an intention of doing a particular thing for a particular purpose. It 
is-obvious that this latter quality was far more calculated to lead to good 
workmanship than the former. The one implies thought, the other 
implies nothing more than a kind of despairing inability to think. The 
man who knew why he made the legs of his chairs and tables in one shape 
and not in another, and why he used ornamentation of a particular kind 
and applied it in a particular way, would be likely to know that the function 
of a drawer is to slide in and out easily, and that it is not enough that a 
piece of farniture should convey the promise of solidity to the eye if the 
promise is broken when it comes to wear and tear. It is not meant of 
course that there is no such thing as well-made modern furniture. But 
soundness of construction is a rare merit now-a-days, and it is a merit 
that has to be paid for. Even after the reaction that has of late years 
set in in favour of old furniture, it can still be bought more cheaply than 
equally strong modern furniture. 

Supposing that these merits of sound workmanship, simplicity of 
design and cheapness of cost, could be secured in new furniture, would 
it then be equal to old furniture ? It is plain that if it will not be equal, 
at all events in essentials, the art of furnishing must by-and-by come to 
an end. Thcre is a limit to the amount of old furniture that can be 
brought into the market, and at the rate at which it is now being hunted 
out the supply will be virtually exhausted before many years have passed. 
Fortunately, however, there is no need to place old furniture upon this 
pinnacle of unapproachable merit. Centuries may roll away without 
giving birth to another John Bellini or seeing a cathedral built which 
shall rival Amiens or Ely, but the humble achievements of the carpenter 
are not beyond the reach of common men. The causes which have 
made the furniture of the nineteenth century so unsatisfactory can be 
pointed out and in themselves are not past remedy. There is no neces- 
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sity that chairs and tables should be pretentious or badly made or covered 
with ornament which is only valued because it cost a great deal of 
money. These are faults which would soon disappear if the furnishing 
public came to see that they are faults. It does not need an expert's eye 
to detect whether a table stands firmly on its legs or a drawer moves 
smoothly in its groove. It is true that an ingenious tradesman will con- 
trive to conceal some facts which are exceedingly material to the perman- 
ence of furniture. There may be no means of determining whether wood 
is seasoned or unseasoned, except by waiting to see whether the furniture 
in which it has been used gets warped by use. But, in proportion as 
cabinet-makers found their work more accurately judged and appreciated, 
they would set greater store by their own reputation, and be more loth to 
risk loss of customers inthe race after immediate profits. Indeed, it is 
only fair to say that this error has never been universal. Even in the 
times when taste was at its worst there have been upholsterers who 
have sent out good work, and have set their faces steadily against the 
general disposition to scamp everything which is not seen, and to think 
that a piece of furniture has lasted long enough if it has looked well while 
it has stood in the shop and has survived by a decent interval the passage 
from the shop to the purchaser’s house. As regards cheapness, the pro- 
spect is less hopeful. When the greater cost alike of material and of 
labour is taken into account, it is hard to see how furniture as good as 
the old can ever be made anything like as cheaply. It may be objected 
that very many new materials have been brought into use during the 
present century, and that the facilities for bringing materials from all 
countries have been greatly increased. But these new materials are 
mostly substitutes for those formerly in use, and it is seldom that for 
artistic purposes the substitute proves as valuable as the original. There 
are instances to the contrary, as the displacement of the softer and 
cheaper woods which were employed by carvers in the last century by 
oak, but, as a rule, the new material will not lend itself to the purposes 
of the cabinet-maker as readily as the old one. No wood, for example, 
has taken the place of mahogany, and the difficulty ot getting really 
fine mahogany increases every day. -The increased cost of material is 
trifling, however, compared with the increased cost of labour. © This in- 
crease is of two kinds, one arising from the general rise in wages in all 
trades, the other arising from the separation which has grown up between 
the ordinary and the art workman. In the last century there was a great 
deal of original work done by ordinary carpenters. In his very interest- 
ing catalogue of the ancient and modern woodwork in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, Mr. Pollen says that the pupils of Gibbons were the 
founders of an ‘‘admirable school of architectural carvers to whom. we 
owe the ornamental mouldings so common in the old London of the 
eighteenth century.” They worked in soft wocds, so that no great ex- 
penditure of time was needed, and if the result was a failure no serious loss 
was incurred, Mr. Pollen gives the following description of a chimney- 
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piece front carved in lime-wood, probably by the father of Sir Humphry 
Davy, which is now in the furniture-court in the Museum. ‘“‘ The cornice 
mouldings are covered with delicate surface carving, and the lower member 
is a small pierced battlement in the manner of Chippendale. Ausop’s fable 
of the Stork and the Fox is the subject of the centre panel; the stork is 
returning the trick of the fox, by giving him nothing but a long-necked 
vase, out of which she is eating, while the fox is reduced to licking the 
lip of the jar for his share. Little panels filled with such subjects, or 
with Apollo, the Muses, and similar classical compositions, continned to 
the end of the century to form the centres of chimney-piece ornament in 
London houses.” It would be impossible to get work of this kind done 
now, except by artists of much higher mark than the carvers of the last 
century, many of whom were probably little, if at all, superior to ordi- 
nary carpenters. The gulf between the artist and the workman has be- 
come too wide to be often crossed, and in the rare cases when it is crossed 
the carpenter in becoming an artist usually ceases to be a carpenter. What 
is wanted is such a diffusion of taste as shall once more bring the simpler 
forms of artistic workmanship within the reach of common workmen. 
The chief cause which has placed it beyond their reach is the extension 
of machinery. It is not worth the while of a cabinet-maker to employ 
workmen to carve the slight ornamentation which is all that is commonly 
given to a chair or a table, when a machine will give him more showy 
results in less time and at less cost. But machine-made ornament is 
destitute of the incommunicable charm which belongs to handwork, and 
unfortunately this is the one charm which makes ornament worth having. 
Ornament is only beautiful in so far as it expresses the mind of the work- 
man. It may be objected that if there were no machinery workmen 
would still be employed in copying the same design over and over again, 
and that if machinery saves them this labour it really prevents them from 
becoming no better than machines themselves. If the experiment had 
never been tried, this plea might have been accepted, but, as a matter of 
fact, it has bert tried, and we know with what results. The workman, 
released fron: the necessity of copying the designs of others, has not 
become a designer on his own account: he has simply ceased to possess 
even that skill of hand which copying demanded. So long as he had no 
choice but to acquire this, he had, at all events, the opportunity of 
developing any latent aculty of design which might happen to be in him. 
The power of copying other men’s work is with every artist the necessary 
prelude to doing original work. Machinery has made this power un- 
attainable by the great majority of furniture-makers. Compare, for 
example, the training which a so-called ‘‘ carver and gilder’’ now receives 
with the training of the workman who went by the same name a century 
ago. A carver and gilder now-a-days is probably unable to carve anything ; 
but the absence of the faculty is no inconvenience to him, because 
modern frames are not carved at all: they are made of putty, moulded 
to represent carving. When a frame is ordered, the carver and gilder’s 
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business is simply to choose, or ask his customer to choose, between 
the various patterns with which the frame merchant has supplied him, and 
to see that as many feet of the composition as are needed are strongly 
fastened together and covered with the proper amount of gold-leaf. What- 
ever originality there once was in the man’s work has altogether disap- 
peared. He no longer carves a frame out of the raw material before him, 
either following strictly the copy before him or introducing such modifi- 
cations in it as experience or fancy may suggest to him. He merely takes 
the moulded strips which are furnished to him, mechanically fastens them 
together, and then gilds them. It needs no explanation to show how little 
calculated this latter process is to bring out any artistic capacity that 
there:‘may be in the man. If he were really a carver in fact as well as in 
name'he might, no doubt, remain a mere copyist all his life, but if there 
weré any faculty in him of becoming something more than a mere copyist, 
it could hardly fail to show itself. As he became more perfect in his 
work he would see more clearly the imperfections of his predecessors’ 
work, and from seeing them it would be but a short step to supplying 
them.. Where the example before him was itself a copy, he would come 
still closer to the original ; where it was the offspring of the workman’s 
own fancy, he would make the reproduction more spirited or-more grace- 
ful. What is true of picture-frames and mirror-frames is true, more or 
less, of all furniture into which ornamentation enters. Everywhere the 
workman has been displaced either by the inanimate or the animate 
machine, and as the first condition of making modern furniture as effective 
as the furniture of the last century is to give the workman his old place, 
it is scarcely possible that good furniture can ever be cheap. 

The third merit attributed to old furniture, simplicity, ought to be 
more within our reach. The introduction of machinery has been exceed- 
ingly injurious in this respect also. The ornamental parts of furniture 
have been made in large quantities, and, being ready to hand, they have 
naturally been applied to various pieces of furniture without much regard 
to harmony or appropriateness. Place a Chippendale chair by the side of 
an ordinary ornamented modern chair and the truth of this will at once be 
seen, The maker of the one has had the general idea of the chair in his 
head from the first, ‘and such ornament as is introduced has grown natur- 
ally out of the needs and opportunities of the design. The maker of the 
other has simply picked out from the produce of the turning-lathe 
the ornaments which lend themselves most readily to his purpose, and has 
then had them fastened together. This latter process is obviously incon- 
sistent with simplicity, because it is inconsistent with the appropriate- 
ness of part to part and of the whole to its purpose, which is a chief ele- 
ment of simplicity. There is another characteristic of modern upholstery 
which is equally injurious to this cardinal virtue in furniture. This is its 
exaggerated eclecticism. There is no age or country which is not laid 
under tribute by some of our art farnishérs. Pompeian houses, French 
castles, and Italian palaces may all be ransacked to supply designs for a 
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London drawing-room. The upholsterer never stops to consider how the 
colouring which looks so pleasantly cool under the sun of Southern Italy will 
suit the fog and smoke of an English winter ; how the sideboard which 
seemed in its place on the dais of a vast hall will become the modest limits 
to which London builders are necessarily restricted, or how the huge pier- 
glasses which were in place in rooms which contained but little other fur- 
niture will look amidst that crowd of objects, serving neither for use nor 
pleasure, with which people who have more money than taste are so fond of 
surrounding themselves. It may be objected that eclecticism is not necessa- 
rily incompatible with simplicity, inasmuch as each individual object imitated 
maybe well conceived for its own purpose. This might be true if the 
styles from which the upholsterer has to make his choice were suited to 
similar social conditions. But, as was said some way back, furniture in 
the middle ages was mostly intended for very large rooms, and the Same 
thing holds good of the furniture of the Renaissance. Consequently, in order 
to adapt a Gothic or a Cinque-cento design to the use of the nineteenth 
century, it becomes necessary to reduce it in size, and when this has been 
. done many of the parts may appear quite out of keeping with the scale on 
which they now have to be made. A so-called Gothic table, measuring 
perhaps eighteen inches across, will have its legs composed of base, shaft, 
and richly-carved capital. The mouse which runs under them may pos- 
sibly be as much impressed by them as we are by the mighty columns which 
support a cathedral roof, but a man cannot hope to put himself into this 
frame of mind unless he first goes down on all fours. A real medieval 
coffee-table would be such a table as the men and women who lived in the 
middle ages would have made to hold a cup of coffee, supposing that they 
had had coffee to drink, or cups to drink it out of. But all that we know 
of the immense fertility and adaptiveness of Gothic invention makes it in 
the highest degree improbable that such a table would have borne any 
resemblance to a miniature section of a cathedral nave. 

It appears, then, first, that old furniture is at present superior to 
modern furniture ; next, that the qualities which make it so are not likely to 
be soon reproduced in modern furniture ; and, thirdly, that as the quantity 
of old farniture is necessarily limited, the future of the art of furnish- 
ing mainly depends on the degree in which the taste of upholsterers and 
of their customers admits of improvement. For the present, therefore, 
the judicious furnisher will, as has been said, resort chiefly, though not 
exclusively, to the shops of dealers in old furniture. By so doing he 
will exercise a better influence on upholsterers than by buying the 
new furniture which they offer him. So soon as the trade discover that 
the present passion for old furniture is not a mere caprice, that it is quite 
distinct from the taste for collecting antiquities, and has its root in a 
genuine preference for certain types of furniture which were made a 
century ago and are not made now, they will begin to consider whether 
they cannot supply these types as well as their predecessors. It has been 
seen that there are many obstacles in the way of their succeeding in such 
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an attempt, but some of them, at all events, are not insurmountable, 
and if they are got over it will probably be by the agency of trade 
enterprise. 

There are two principal exceptions to this rule of preferring old furni- 
ture to new. Furniture is meant for use and comfort in the first instance, 
and there are some modern needs which no furniture made in the last 
century will supply. Washing-apparatus is one of these. The little en- 
closed washstands which our grandfathers used are much better suited for 
jugs and basins of the dimensions still met with abroad than for the 
larger vessels which satisfy contemporary English notions in the matter of 
soap and water. Stuffed furniture is another case in point. A really com- 
fortable easy-chair is a thing of recent invention, and to forego the use of 
it because our forefathers were not so fortunate as to possess it would show 
an entire want of comprehension of the reasuns which ought as a rule to 
lead to the purchase of old rather than of modern furniture. The other 
exception is when you are fortunate enough to find a carpenter who can 
copy old furniture and adapt his designs to the particular requirements of 
his customers. Before modern workmen can improve upon old furniture 
they must be able to reproduce it, so that every copy which is honestly 
produced is a step towards the formation of a really good school of artistic 
cabinet-makers. I say every copy which is honestly picduced, because 
there is an immense quantity of dishonest imitation in the old furniture 
trade. There is more than one fashionable dealer in old furniture in 
the west of London who habitually sells as old furniture a great part of 
which is new. The framework usually is what it professes to be, because 
as yet it pays better to buy old sideboards or secretaries made originally 
in plain wood, and add the inlaying or the carving of which they were not 
thought worthy, than to make the whole thing new from the foundation. 
Some of the results of this ‘‘ enriching’’ process—to use the trade term 
are quite equal to old work. At present they are degraded by the dis- 
honest use to which the dealer puts them, and any one who encourages 
the production of really good marquetry or carved furniture is helping the 
workman to emancipate himself from a system which denies him his 
proper credit in order to enable the dealer to meet the demand for old 
furniture without the trouble of hunting or the delay of waiting for it. 

At this point it will probably be objected that I have said nothing to 
guide a purchaser through the labyrinth of a curiosity-shop. The buyer 
of modern furniture is in no difficulties on this head. He puts himself 
into an upholsterer’s hands, and thenceforward has only to decide between 
suggestions which chiefly differ in the length of purse required to carry 
them out. But amateur furnishing is assumed to be the work of indi- 
vidual preference ; and if those who undertake it have no knowledge to 
guide them their rooms may easily become an incongruous medley in 
which age will be expected’ to cover every conceivable sin against taste. 
Unfortunately no formula can be devised that will at once ensure a buyer 
of old furniture against making mistakes. He must learn how to spend 
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his money wisely, and—as in most other studies—the lessons that do him 
most benefit will be those gained from his own blunders. Only a few 
very general hints can here be given by way of starting him on the right 
path. And first, is he to buy any description of old furniture that pleases 
his fancy, or ought he to choose a particular style and stick to it? There 
is a tendency occasionally visible to make modern rooms a needlessly pre- 
cise reproduction not merely of a particular century, but of a particular 
decade in a century. The owner seems to have aimed at making his 
friends believe that everything they see was made for an ancestor in the 
year 1710 or in the year 1770. The development of styles in furniture 
was not so rapid as this effort would imply. There is no necessary in- 
congruity between chairs made in the reign of Queen Anne and tables 
made in the reign of George III. Each period did some things better 
than others, and neither was infallibly preserved against faults of taste. 
If a room is furnished entirely in the first-named style, it may look 
heavy; if it is furnished entirely in the former style, it may look too 
slight and fanciful. Much the same thing may be said as regards 
different countries. If the furniture is exclusively of English origin, 
the colouring may be too sombre; if it is exclusively French or Dutch 
it may want repose. Still there are certain broad divisions of styles be- 
tween which a choice must be made. No room would look satisfactory 
if medieval, renaissance, and eighteenth-century furniture were mingled 
in equal proportions. Ocgasionally, a piece of furniture belonging to one 
of these periods may successfully be introduced into a room furnished, 
forthe most part, in the style of another period, but the experiment 
always involves some risk. To which of these three periods the furni- 
ture of a house should, for the most part, belong, is not a matter that 
admits of question. Whatever may be the abstract merits of eighteenth- 
century art, it has one quality which gives it an overwhelming claim to be 
the starting-point of a furniture revival. The eighteenth century was the 
first really domestic century —the first period in which life, especially life 
in towns, was subjected to the conditions with which we are ourselves 
familiar. It was to be expected, therefore, that whatever there was of 
artistic feeling in this century should largely express itself in furniture. 
If we only knew the age by the graceful women and the quaint charming 
children who survive in Reynolds’s pictures, we might infer that the 
appointments of their houses had been as dainty and refined as their own 
faces and dresses. If other periods had had the same wants to meet, 
they might have met them equally well. As regards the middle ages, 
Gothic art was probably capable of suiting itself.to every possible variety 
of circumstance and of furnishing a room twelve feet square as appro- 
priately as the dining-hall of a feudal castle or the presence-chamber of 
a royal palace. But Gothic art was never given the room twelve feet 
square to try its hand on, and the contemporary artists who have 
made the attempt have only succeeded in proving that they are most 
successful when they copy the actual work of their predecessors. If ever 
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domestic Gothic becomes a living and progressive style, it may win as con- 
spicuous triumphs in the region of furniture as in the region of architecture. 
But at present it is wiser to go no further back than an age in which the 
artistic succession had not come actually to an end, and there were still 
men who took a genuine pleasure in the objects they produced, even though 
those objects were of no more dignity than a table or a sideboard. 

It is open to us to improve upon eighteenth-century furniture, whether 
that improvement take the shape of a return to a yet earlier period or of 
a wholly new development. But let us first learn to rival the eighteenth 
century, to make furniture as good as was made then, with as little pre- 
tension, with as little exaggeration, with the same directness of aim, with 
as constant a sense that the subordination of beauty to use does not forbid 
the workman to give beauty a place in his design. Nor need there be any 
fear that the choice of the eighteenth century will unduly limit the freedom 
of those who wish to make the furnishing of their houses a reflection of 
their own taste and not a mere antiquarian exercise. The reigns of Anne 
and the three first Georges in England, of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. in 
Franee, and of the corresponding period in Holland, give ample oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of individual preference. The carved mahogany of 
Chippendale, the combination of mahogany and satin-wood which suc- 
ceeded to it, the inlaid arabesque which was especially affected in 
England, the rich colouring and floral patterns of the best school of Dutch 


marquetry, the subdued tints and graceful designs which are associated 
with French marquetry, may be combined in endless diversities of arrange- 
ment. I-cannot warrant the reader against making mistakes, but I can 
assure him that, if he uses his eyes and his brain properly, his mistakes 
need not be numerous, while the pleasure of detecting them for himself 
will be almost worth the money that they have cost. 











Che Marriage of Moira Fergus. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Haser! 


Azout one o’clock of the day on which Moira Fergus was married, her 
father returned home from the curing-house for his dinner. He was sur- 
prised to find no one inside the small cottage. There were the usual 
preparations, certainly—a loaf of bread and a jug of milk on the side- 
table, and the big black pot hung high over the smouldering peats. He 
was angry that she should not be there ; but he had no thought of what 
had occurred. 

In a sullen mood he proceeded to get for himself his dinner. He 
lowered the black pot and raked up the peats; then, when the steam 
began to rise, he helped himself, and sate down to the small table. Moira 
should pay for this. 

But by-and-by, as the time passed, and there was no Moira, he began 
to be suspicious ; and he had not well finished his dinner when he started 
off, with a dark look on his face, for the cottage in which Angus M‘Each- 
ran lived. There was an old woman there who acted in some measure 
the part of cook and housekeeper for Angus—a bent, shrivelled old 
woman, more sulky even than John Fergus himself. 

‘¢ Is Angus M‘Eachran in the house ?”’ said he, in the Gaelic. 

‘ And it is a foolish man you are to ask such a question!” the old 
woman said. ‘As ifa young man will be in the house in the middle of 
the day, when all the young men will be at the fishing.” 

With a petulant oath, Fergus went past her and walked into the 
cottage. There was no one inside. 

Then, with his suspicions growing momentarily stronger, he walked 
away from Ardtilleach, until, at one point of the coast, he reached the 
school which did service for the whole of the island. He went inside and 
spoke to the schoolmaster, Alister Lewis; and Moira’s younger sisters 
were called aside and questioned. They knew nothing of her. 

Then he went back to Ardtilleach, and by this time there was a great 
commotion in the village, for it was known that Moira Fergus could not 
be found, and that her father was seeking everywhere for her. The old 
women came out of the hovels, and the old men came in from tie potato- 
fields, and the small children listened, wondering, but understanding 
nothing. 

“ Ay, ay, it iss a ferry angry man he is, and the young lass will hef 
many a hard word from him ; and if she will go away, what iss the reason 
of it that she should not go away ?” said one. 
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‘* Ay, ay,” said one old man, coming up with an armful of smoke- 
saturated roofing, which he was about to carry to one of the small fields, 
“and iss it known that Angus M‘Eachran will not go out with the 
poat this morning, and young Tonald Neil he will go out with the poat, 
and that wass what I will see myself when I wass coming from Harra- 
bost.” 

This was news indeed, and it was made the basis of a thousand con- 
jectures. Moira Fergus and Angus M‘Kachran had gone away from 
Darroch, and caught up one of the schooners making for the Lewis. 
They were on their way to Stornoway; and from Stornoway they would 
go to Glasgow or America; and John Fergus would see his daughter 
Moira no more. 

When John Fergus made his appearance, these gossipers were silent, 
for there was anger on his face, and they feared him. 

‘You hef not seen Moira?” said he. 

‘¢ No,” answered one and all. 

‘¢ Hef you seen Angus M‘Eachran then?” 

‘‘ This iss what I will tell you, John Fergus,” said the old man, 
who had laid down his bundle of black straw. ‘‘ It wass Tonald Neil 
he will be for going out this morning in the poat, and Angus M‘Eachran 
he wass not in the poat, and it iss many a one will say now that if 
Angus M‘Eachran and Moira hef gone away to Styornoway——” 

‘“‘ They hef not gone to Styornoway!”’ exclaimed Fergus. ‘ It iss a 
fool that you are, Peter Taggart, to speak of Styornoway!”’ 

But at this moment the group of idlers was moved by a new sur- 
prise; for who should appear at the further end of the village than 
the daughter of Mr. Mackenzie, the king of the far island of Borva, and 
she was coming along on horseback, with her husband, a tall young 
Englishman, by her side. What could this wonderful portent mean ? 
Were they on their way to visit Alister Lewis, the schoolmaster, who 
was a clever man and a travelled man, and had been to Stornoway, 
and Glasgow, and other distant places ? 

They saw her, while as yet she was some distance off, dismount 
from the horse, and then her husband led the animal until he found 
a post to which he tied the bridle. Then these two came along to- 
gether, and the village people thought she resembled a queen, and 
had the dress of a queen, and the air of a queen. 

‘‘ And where is the house of John Fergus?” said she, when she 
came up, to an old woman. 

The old woman was rather taken aback by this great honour, and 
she hurriedly dropped a curtsey, and exclaimed,— 

“« Ay, iss it John Fergus? And here is John Fergus himself!” 

Moira’s father was standing apart, with sullen brows. He had a 
dim suspicion that this unexpected visit had something to do with the 
disappearance of his daughter. 

“‘ Mr. Fergus,” said Sheila, going forward to him, and speaking to 
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him in a low voice, “I am going to ask you to be a kind man and 
a reasonable man this day. And it is a very simple thing I hef to tell 
you. It was last week that Mr. MacDonald, the minister, came to 
Borva, and he was saying that Angus M‘EHachran and your daughter 
Moira, they would like to be married, and that you were against it———”’ 

‘Iss it against it you will say ?” he broke in, fiercely. ‘‘ I would like 
to see——”’ 

‘‘ Let me speak to you, Mr. Fergus,” said the young lady gently. 
“Well, Angus and Moira did not see any use in waiting, for they knew 
you would never consent, and I believe they had determined to run away 
from Darroch and go to Glasgow——” 

«« And hef they gone to Glasgow?” demanded Fergus, in a voice that 
was heard even by the neighbours, who had remained at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

‘“‘ No, they hef not. The minister thought, and I thought, that would 
be a very bad thing. I said you were a reasonable man, Mr. Fergus, and 
I would go to you to speak with you, and you would listen to it, and you 
would understand that a young girl does no wrong in thinking of getting 
married ie 

‘* Where iss Moira?” said he, suddenly. “‘ You—you hef taken her 
away—ay, that iss it—it iss a ferry grand laty you are, but if you hef 
taken away Moira Fergus Pe 

‘« Mr. Fergus,” said Sheila’s husband, stepping forward, ‘I'd strongly 
advise you to be a little more civil.” 

‘¢ And you!” said he, turning fiercely on this new assailant, ‘* what 
iss it to you that I will hef command ofer my own house? And what issit 
to you to come and touch such things? And I say to you, where iss-Moira ?” 

Mr. Lavender would have replied, and, doubtless, with injudicious 
vehemence, but Sheila interposed. 

‘I will tell you where she is, Mr. Fergus,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ Now 
you will be a reasonable man, and you will see how it is better to make 
the best of what is done; and Moira is a good lass, and—and—she is 
coming now to Ardtilleach, and Angus too, and it was over at Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s manse to-day they were —— and you will be a reasonable man, 
Mr. Fergus “ 

** At the manse!” he cried, seeing the whole thing. ‘And they 
were married ?”’ 

“ Well, yes, indeed, Mr. Fergus ——” 

At this confirmation of his suspicions his rage became quite uncon- 
trollable, and he suddenly broke upon Sheila with a flood of vituperation 
in Gaelic. Her husband could not understand a word, but he saw the 
girl retreat a step, with her face pale. 

He sprang forward. 

“Speak English, you hound, or I'll kick you down to the shore 
and back again!” he cried. 

‘* Iss. it English!" Fergus shouted in his rage. ‘‘ Iss it English! 
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Ay, it iss the English thiefs coming about the islands to steal when 
the door is left open! And it iss you, Sheila Mackenzie, it iss you 
that will answer for this——” 

In his ungovernable passion he had raised his clenched fist in the 
air, and inadvertently he advanced a step. Probably he had not the least 
intention in the world of striking Sheila, but the threatening gesture was 
quite enough for her husband ; so that, quick as lightning, he dealt John 
Fergus a blow right on the forehead which sent him staggering backward 
until he tripped and fell heavily. There was a scream from the old 
women, who came running forward to the prostrate man. Mr. Lavender 
turned to his wife, his face a trifle pale. 

“‘ Are your nerves fluttered, Sheila?’’ he said. ‘‘ Come over to this 
bench here, and sit down. Will you have a drop of whiskey ?” 

Sheila was indeed trembling; she suffered herself to be led to the 
wooden bench, and there she sate down. 

‘“‘ Have you hurt him ?”’ she said, in a low voice. 

“ Certainly,” said he. ‘I have hurt him, and my own knuckles as 
well. But he’ll come to, all right. Don’t you mind him.” 

Mr. Lavender walked back to the group of people. John Fergus was 
sitting up in the middle of the road, looking considerably dazed. 

‘Here, some of you folks, get me a drop of whiskey, and a clean 
glass, and some water.” 

The request was attended to at once. 

‘Well, John Fergus,” said Mr. Lavender, “ you'll keep. a more civil 
tongue in your head next time I pay you a visit.” 

He went back to his wife and prevailed on her to take a little whiskey 


and water to steady her nerves. 
- Tt is a bad thing you hef done,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ He will never 
forgive them now.” 

‘“‘ He never would have forgiven them,” replied the husband. ‘I 
saw that at once. Your appeals were only making him more frantic. 
Besides, do you think I would allow, in any case, a cantankerous old fool 
like that to swear at you in his beast of a language ?” 

“« And what shall we do now ?”’ 

*“« Why, go back again—that’s all. We shall meet the younger folks 
on the road.” 

“* We cannot go away till you see how John Fergus is.” 

‘“* Oh, John Fergus is right enough—see, there he goes, slinking off 
to one of the cottages, probably his own. A little rest will do him good, 
and let his temper cool. Now, Sheila, pull yourself together ; you've got 
to entertain a distinguished guest on board the yacht this evening, and 
we must not lose time.” 

Sheila rose and took her husband’s arm. As they walked along to 
the post where the horse was tied, the villagers came up to them, and 
more than one said,— 

* Ay, ay, sir, it wass ferry well done, and a ferry goot thing whateffer, 
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that you will teach John Fergus to keep a civil tongue, and he is a ferry 
coorse man, and no one will dare to say anything to him. Ay, and to 
think that he would speak like that to Miss Sheila Mackenzie—it wass 
well done, ay, and ferry well done.” 

“‘ But he is not hurt ?”’ Sheila said. 

‘‘ Well, he iss hurt, ay, and he iss not hurt; but he will be going to 
lie down, and when he gets up again, then there will be nothing; but he 
iss ferry wake on the legs, and there iss no more anger in his speech—no, 
there will be no more anger now for the rest of this day whateffer.”’ 

So Mr. and Mrs. Lavender went away from Ardtilleach, the latter 
rather down-hearted over the fuilure of her enterprise, the former endea- 
vouring to convince her that that might have been expected, and that no 
great harm had been done. Indeed, when in crossing the lonely moor- 
land road, they saw Angus M‘Eachran and Moira Fergus at a great dis- 
tance, coming toward them, Sheila ‘ lifted up her voice and wept,” and 
it was in vain that her husband tried to comfort her. She dismounted 
from the saddle, and sate down on a block of silver-grey granite by the 
roadside, to await Moira’s coming ; and, when the young Highland girl 
came up, she could scarcely speak to her. Moira was infinitely perturbed 
to see this great lady grieved because of her, and, when she heard all that 
had happened, she said, sadly,— 

“ But that iss what I hef expected, and there wass no other thing that 
I hef expected. If there wass any chance of getting a smooth word from 
my father, do you think, Mrs. Laffenter, that Angus M‘Eachran and me 
we would be for going away to Glassgow ?”’ 

- “Tt is a bad home-coming after the wedding that you will hef,” said 
her friend. 

‘« Yes, indeed, but we hef looked for that ; and it iss a great thing you 
hef done for us, Mrs. Laffenter, in coming all the way from Borva to the 
wedding ; but we will not forget that; and it will be remembered in the 
island for many a day. And now you will be for going on to the manse, 
Mrs. Laffenter.” 

‘“‘ Moira,” said her friend, ‘‘ we are going away to London in a day or 
two now, and I would like to hef a word from you, and you or Angus will 
send me a letter, to tell me what is going on in Darroch.” 

“ Indeed, yes,” said Angus, ‘‘ and they will know you ferry well in 
London if we send the letter, or iss there more ass one of the same name 
in London?” 

‘* You must have the address,”’ said Mr. Lavender, getting out a card. 

He looked at the card as if it were some strange talisman; then he 
put it in his pocket; there was a little hand-shaking, and the bride and 
bridegroom went on their way. 

‘¢ Moira! ’’ Mrs. Lavender called out, suddenly. 

The girl turned and came back ; she was met half way by her friend, 
who had a great sympathy and sadness in her eyes. 

“‘ It is ferry sorry for you I am this day,”’ said Sheila, in a low voice, 
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“ and there is not anything I would not do to hef got for you a better 
home-coming. And you will speak to your father, Moira—not now, when 
he is in his anger—but afterwards, and perhaps he will see that what is 
done is done, and he will be friends with you.” 

“« T will try that, Mrs. Laffenter,” said the girl. 

‘¢ And ‘you will send me a letter to London?” 

‘¢ Oh, ay, I will send you the letter to London, and it will be a proud 
day forme the day that I will send you a letter and you will not say 
a word of it to any one, Mrs. Laffenter, if there iss not the ferry goot 
English in the letter, for it iss Angus he can write the goot English 
petter ass me.” 

‘‘ Your English will be good enough, Moira,” said her friend. ‘‘ Good- 
bye.” 

So again they parted ; and that was the last these two saw of each 
other for many long days and months. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Ture Frrst CLovup. 


Ir was well on in the afternoon when Angus M‘Eachran and his young 
wife reached Ardtilleach ; and by that time one or two of the boats had 
come in from the ling fishing; so that there were a good many people 


about. And there was a great commotion in the place over the news of 
what had happened—a commotion such as had not shaken Ardtilleach 
since the foundering of the French schooner on Harrabost Head. More- 
over, two or three of the young fellows took solemn oath in the Gaelic 
that they would not allow Angus M‘Eachran’s wedding to pass over without 
a dance and a dram, whatever was thought of it by John Fergus, who 
remained sullen, sour, and ashamed in his own home. 

There was a great deal of hand-shaking when the bride and bridegroom 
arrived ; and many were the good wishes expressed by the old women 
about the future of Moira. The young girl was grateful; but her eyes 
kept wandering about the place, apparently seeking for her father. 

There was no time to organize a great entertainment, as was done when 
Alister Lewis, the schoolmaster, married Ailasa MacDonald, a young lass 
from Killeena ; but one of the curers—the very curer, indeed, who was 
John Fergus’s master—came forward in a handsome manner, and said 
that if two or three of the young fellows would begin and roll some 
barrels aside, he would tender the use of his curing-house, so that some 
frugal supper and a dance might be possible. This was done in due time, 
and Angus’s companions set to work to hold some little feast in his 
honour, One went away, declaring that he would himself, as sure as he 
was a living man, bring six gallons of whiskey to the curing-house. 
Another, a famous musician, went off for his fiddle. Another declared 
that it would be a shame, and a very great. shame, if Alister Lewis wero 
not told of the approaching celebration, and immediately set out for the 
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school-house. Then the boys about obtained permission from old Donald 
Neil to gather the potato-shaws out of his field, and these they brought 
to the point of the shore outside the curing-house, so that, when night 
came, a mighty bonfire and beacon should tell even the ships out at 
sea that great doings were going on on land. 

Angus M‘Eachran was very proud of all this, and very glad to be 
among his own people again. The ceremony over there at the Free 
Church Manse had rather frightened him; now he felt at home; and, 
having drunk a glass or two, he was as anxious for a dance as any one. 
But with Moira the case was very different. Of all the crowd, she was 
the only one who was anxious, sad, and preoccupied. She had none of 
the quick laughter of a bride. 

‘* Ay, and what iss the matter with you, Moira?” said her husband. 

«‘ There iss nothing the matter with me, Angus,” she replied ; but the 
wistful and anxious look did not depart from her face. 

Well, there was not much of a supper that night, and, indeed, many 
did not go into the curing-house at all, but remained outside, where 
dancing had already begun on a rocky plateau, covered with short sea- 
grass. It was a lovely night—the wonderful glow of the northern twilight 
shining over the dark heavens, and the stars gradually becoming more 
distinct on the smooth surface of the sea. .There was a fresher air out 
here on the rocks than in the heated curing-house, and the whiskey was as 
good outside as in. 

Then a great shout arose, for the boys had put a light to the bonfire, 
and presently the long, lithe tongues of fire began to leap up, while the 
young men took to performing feats of jumping through the flames. In the 
excitement of the moment the curer, who had had a glass, became reck- 
less, and ordered the boys to bring a heap of driftwood from the curing- 
house. Then, indeed, there was a bonfire—such a bonfire as the shores 
of Darroch and Killeena had never seen before. There was a great noise 
and confusion, of course, friend calling to friend, and the old women trying 
to prevent the boys from springing through the flames. 

In the midst of all this noise Moira slipped away from the side of her 
husband. She had been inside the curing-house, and there her health 
and the health of her husband had been loyally drunk, and she had gone 
round the whole company, shaking hands with each, while she said 
‘* Shlainte !”’ and put her lips to’ the whiskey. The cry of “ The fire!” 
of course called everyone out, and in the crowd she was separated from 
her husband. She seized this opportunity. 

The great red glare was shining athwart the hollows in the rocks, and 
even lighting up palely the fronts of the cottages of Ardtilleach, so that 
she had not much fear for her footing as she passed over to the road. 
There seemed to be no one left in Ardtilleach. There was not a sound to 
be heard—nothing but the distant voices of the people calling to each 
other round the bonfire. All the fishermen, and the young women, and 
the old folks, and the children had gone out to the point. “ 
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Moira went rapidly along the cottages till she came to her father’s, 
her heart beating hurriedly. When she reached the door a cry of fright 
had nearly escaped her, for there was her father—his face partly lit up by 
the reflection of the red light—sternly regarding her. He did not move 
to let her pass into the house. He did not say a word to her; he only 
looked at her as if she were a dog, a boat, a piece of stone. Rather than 
this terrible reception, she would have had him break out into a fary of 

@. 
me She was not prepared for it; and after the first wild look of entreaty, 
she turned her eyes to the ground, and stood there, trembling and 
speechless. 

“‘ Hef you no word for me?”’ she said at length. 

“None!” he answered. 

He seemed to be regarding the distant bonfire, its long shoots of 
flame into the black night, and the alternate dusky and red figures 
moving round it. 

‘‘It wass many a time,” she began, in desperation, hoping to make 
some excuse; “it wass many a time, I will say to yoo——”’ 

“*Do you hear what I hef told you?” said he, fiereely. ‘‘I hef no 
word to speak to you—no, not if you wass to lif in Ardtilleach for sixty 
years. To-morrow you will be to me as if you wass dead; to-morrow, 
and the next day, and all the years after that. You hef gone away; ay, 
and you shall stay away, Moira Fergus! I hef no more speaking for you, 
nor for Angus M‘Eachran ; and it iss a foolish man Angus M‘Eachran 
will be if he comes near me or my house.” 

“‘ Father—only this , 

“T tell you, Moira Fergus, to go away; or, by Kott, I will tek you, 
and I will trag you out to the curing-house, and put you among your 
trunken frients! That iss what I will do, by Kott!” 

His vehemence frightened her; she went back a step, and then she 
looked at him. He turned and went inside the cottage. Then there was 
nothing for the girl but to go back to her friends, whose shouts still re- 
sounded through the silence of the night. 

‘‘ Ay, and where hef you been, Moira?” her husband said, he alone 
having noticed her absence. 

‘“‘T wass down to my father’s house,” she answered, sadly. 

“ And what will he say to you?” ; 

‘*He hass no word forme. To-morrow, and the next day, and all the 
time after that, I will be just as one that iss dead to him; ay, ay, sure 
enough.” 

*‘ And what of that?” her husband said. “Tit you not know that 
pefore? And what iss the harm of it? It iss a ferry goot thing indeed 
and mirover that you will be away from a coorse man, that wass ferry 
terriple to you and to all his neighbours. And it iss ferry little you hef 
to complain apout, Moira; and now you will come and hef a tance.” 

“Tt iss not any tance I will be thinking about,” said the girl. 
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He became a little impatient. 

‘In the name of Kott, what iss it you will want, Moira! It iss a 
strange thing to hef a young lass going apout ferry sorrowful on the tay 
of her wedding. And it iss many a one will say that you are not ferry 
glad of the wedding.” 

That was true enough. It was remarked that, whereas everybody 
was ready for a dance and a song, only Moira seemed to care nothing 
for the dance and the song. But the old women knew the reason of it; 
and one said to the other— 

“‘ Ay, ay, it iss a hard thing for a young lass to go away from her own 
home to get marriet, and it iss ferry strange she will be for a time, and 
then she will heed that no more. But Moira Fergus, it iss ferry pad for 
Moira Fergus that her father iss a coorse and a wild man, and she will hef 
no chance of being frients with him any more ; and the young lass—well, 
she is a young lass—and that will trouple a young lass, indeed and 
mirover.”” 

But these shrewd experiences had no hold of Angus M‘Eachran. His 
quick Celtic temperament resented the affront put upon him, on his very 
wedding day, by the girl whom he had married. The neighbours saw she 
was anything but glad; and the young man had it in his heart to say, 
‘‘ Moira, ifyou are sorry for the wedding, I am too ; and sorrier still that I 
cannot go and have it undone.’’ He moved away from her. 

By this time the tumult round the bonfire had subsided, for now nothing 
but smouldering ashes were left, and the people had formed again into 
dancing groups, and talking groups, and drinking groups—perhaps the 
first two ought to be included in the third. Angus M‘Eachran would not 
dance at all; but he had recovered his temper, and once or twice he went 
and said a friendly word to Moira, who was standing with some of the old 
women looking on at the reels. But what had fired this other young 
fellow to call out :— 

“‘ Hey! there iss one man not here this day, and, by Kott, he ought 
to be here this day. And he iss a foolish man and a madman that will 
stay at home when his own daughter is being married !” 

“ Ay, ay!’ said two or three. 

*‘ And this iss what I say,’ continued the fisherman, who had evi- 
dently had a glass. ‘‘I am going ofer to John Fergus’s house!” 

‘* Ay, and me too,” responded one or two of his companions. 

** And we will hef a joke with him,” cried one. 

‘* Ay, ay, and we will hef him out!” cried another. 

‘* We will put a light to his thatch!” cried a third. ‘‘ And you will 
see if John Fergus will not come out to his daughter's wedding!” 

At this, Moira darted forward before them. 

‘If there iss one of you,” she said in an excited way, “if there iss 
one of you will go near to my father’s house this night, this iss what I will 
do—I will go and jump ofer the rock there into the water.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” said her husband, coming forward rather gloomily, “ it iss 
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no use the having a joke with John Fergus. Let John Fergus alone. If 
he will not come out to his daughter's wedding, that is nothing to any one 
—it iss a ferry goot thing there are others that hef come to the wed- 
ding, and ass for John Fergus, he will be ferry welcome to stay at home 
this night, or the next night, or the next fife huntret years, and tam him!” 

So that matter passed over, and the merrymaking was resumed—the 
fiddler having illimitable calls on him, and the very oldest determined to 
show that they had not altogether lost the use of toe and heel. There 
was no lack of whiskey ; and altogether the improvised entertainment in 
honour of the wedding of Moira Fergus became a notable and memorable 
thing. But there were two or three present who remarked that Moira 
looked very sorrowful ; and that Angus M‘Eachran was not so well pleased 
with her as a husband should be with his newly-married wife. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
An INTERMEDDLER. 


Joun Frercus kept his word : his daughter was as one dead to him. When 
he passed her in the village, he had neither look nor speech for her; and 
then she went home with a heavy heart. At first her husband tried to 
reason with her about her unavailing silence and sadness ; but he soon got 
tired of that, and impatient, and glad to be out with his companions in 
the boat, or on the beach, where a laugh and a joke was possible. 

‘¢ What, in the name of Kott, iss the use of it, Moira?” he would 
say to her, when he was near losing his temper. ‘* Hef you not known 
all along that your father, John Fergus, would hef no word for you if 
you wass to go and get married ? Hef I not told you that? And it wass 
many a time you will say to me, ‘Angus, I cannot stay longer in the 
house with my father ;’ and then I hef said to you, ‘Moira, it will bea 
ferry tifferent thing when you hef a house to yourself, and you will be the 
mistress of the house and no one will speak a coorse word to you.’ And 
now you hef no more thought of that—you hef no more thought of any- 
thing but your father—and this iss what I will say to you, Moira, that 
no man hass the patience with a wife who iss discontented from the 
morning to the night, and it iss many’s the time I hef wished you could 
go back to your father—and tam him!” : 

In due course of time, and in fulfilment of her promise, Moira sate down 
one day and wrote a letter to Mrs. Lavender, who was still in London. 
This letter she brought to her husband, asking him to address it for her, 
and hinting that he might look through it, for she was better at spelling 
the Gaelic than the English. Angus got a pen and sate down. 

He had not read far when an angry light came to his eyes. Moira’s 
letter to her friend was not the letter which a young wife might be expected 
to write. It was very sad and mournfal ; and it was all about her father, and 
the impossibility of conciliating him. There was not a word in it of her 
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husband, or of his project of building a cottage with a slate roof, or of 
the recent state of the fishing around the coast. It was all her father, 
and her father, and her father; and the young fisherman’s face grew 
dark. Finding that she had gone outside, he got another piece of paper 
and wrote as follows :— 

‘‘This is what Moira haz to tell to you, Mrs. Laffenter, and this is 
all she haz to tell to you, and it is not ferra much whatever. But there 
is another word I would say to you that Moira haz not said, and when a 
man marries a wife, is not to be triffen out of the house that he will 
marry a wife, and this is what haz come to us, that Moira she will think 
nothing of from the morning to the night but the quarrel with John 
Fergus, and it is not any other thing she will think of, and there is no man 
will haf the patience with that. And that is how we are, Mrs. Laffenter, 
and you will not trouple yourself to say a word of it to Moira, for I haf 
said a great many things to her ; but itis no use there is in them, and all 
the day she will haf no word for me, and no laugh or a joke like a young 
lass, and it is the Gott’s mercy there will be one or two young men about 
or I would go away to Glassgow indeed and mirover. And you waz ferra 
kind to us, Mrs. Laffenter, and it is no great gladness I haf jn telling you 
the story, but I waz thinking if you got Moira’s letter you would be for 
writing to John Fergus, and there will be no use in that at all. And I am 
your obedient servant to command, Angus M‘Eachran. The feshen haz 
been ferra good round about Darroch since you waz here, but a man haz 
no heart to go to the feshen when he comes back to a discontented house.” 

He did not show Moira that second letter—he knew that remonstrance 
was of no avail; he merely inclosed it in the same envelope and ad- 
dressed that to Mrs. Lavender in London. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. MacDonald, the minister, came over to 
Ardtilleach, and he was a short distance from the village when, to his 
great surprise, he saw Angus M‘Eachran sitting out on the rocks over 
the sea, in the company of old Donald Neil, and both of them making 
very merry indeed, as he heard from their laughing. The minister crossed 
over to them. They were seated on the dry turf of the rocks; and there 
was a black bottle and a single glass between them. 

‘And are you ferry well, Angus?’’ said the minister. ‘And you, 
Donald Neil? And it wass no thought of seeing you, Angus, that I had 
this tay. You are not at the fishing?” 

“‘No,” said the young man, with some embarasssment. ‘ A man 
cannot always be going to the fishing.”’ 

‘‘T do not think,” said the minister, ‘‘no, I do not think, Angus 
M‘Eachran, there iss any young man but yourself in the whole of 
Ardtilleach this tay—except the young men in the curing-houses.” 

* Well, well! ” said Angus shortly ; “iss there any one of the young 
men hass been s0 often to the fishing ass I hef been, and where iss the 
one that hass ass much money in the bank at Styornoway.?” 

“ Ay, ay,’” said the minister, ‘that iss'a goot thing, and a ferry goot 
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thing, mirover; and you will find the goot of the money when you will 
pegin to puild the cottage with the slate roof. But the money will not 
get any the bigger, Angus M‘Kachran, if you will stay at home on the fine 
tays for the fishing, ay, and if you will sit out on the rocks trinking 
whiskey in the middle of the tay!” 

The minister had grown a trifle vehement. 

‘There iss no harm in a glass,” said Angus M‘Eachran, gloomily. 

‘‘There iss no harm in a glass!” retorted Mr. MacDonald, with 
impatience. ‘‘ There iss no harm in a glass—ay, I know there iss no great 
harm in a glass if you will meet with a frient, and when the work iss tone, 
and then there iss no harm in a glass. But there iss a harm, and a ferry 
great harm, in it, Angus M‘Eachran, if a young man will gif up his work, 
and tek to trinking in the middle of the tay—and not a glass, no, but 
a bottle—and it iss too much whiskey you hef trank this tay, Angus 
M‘Eachran.” 

The young man made no protestation, no excuse. He sate moodily 
contemplating the rocks before him. His companion, the father of the 
young man who had taken Angus’s place in the boat, was uncomfortably 
conscious of guilt, and remained silent. 

‘I. do not know,” Angus said at length, “I do not know, Mr. 
MacDonald, that I will go any more to the fishing.” 

“Hey!” cried the minister, ‘and iss it a madman you are, Angus 
M'Eachran? And what will you do, then, that you will go no more to 
the fishing ?” 

‘IT do not know,” he said, gloomily. ‘It iss not anything I hef the 
heart to do, unless it will be to go away to Glassgow ; there iss not anything 
else I hef the heart to do.” ; 

‘To Glassgow!’’ cried the minister, in angry excitement ; “ you, 
Angus M‘Eachran! Ay, it iss once before I will stop you from going to 
Glassgow ! ”” 

‘¢ And that was ferry well done!” said the young fisherman, with a 

' bitter langh, ‘‘and there wass much goot came of it, that we did not go 
away to Glassgow. Well, Mr. MacDonald, I will say nothing against you 
for that. It iss no fault to you that Moira and me—well, it iss not any 
use the speaking of it.” 

The minister turned to the old man. 

**Tonald Neil, get up on your feet, and go away ofer to the road 
there. It iss a few words I hef to say to Angus M‘Eachran.” 

The old man rose with some difficulty, and hobbled away over the 
rocks. No sooner had he gone than the minister, with an angry look in 
his face, caught up the black bottle, dashed it down on the rocks below, 
where the remaining whiskey spurted about in all directions. 

“ The teffle—and tam him !—tek effery drop of the whiskey you will 
trink in the tays when you should be at the fishing, Angus M‘Eachran, 
and you with a young wife——” 

“A young wife!” cried the fisherman bitterly (paying no attention to 
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the destruction of the whiskey); ‘it iss no young wife I hef, Mr. 
MacDonald. It iss a young lass I hef marriet—yes, that iss true enough 
whateffer—but it iss a young lass that hass no thought for her husband, 
and hass no laugh or a joke at any time, and that sits by herself all the 
day, with her crying and her tiscontent, and will say no word when you 
reason with her ; and iss that a young wife? No, py Kott, Mr. MacDonald, 
that iss no young wife—and why should I go to the fishing ?”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, Angus M‘Eachran,”’ said the minister, ‘‘ this iss a ferry pad 
story you hef told me this day, and it wass no thought of this I had when 
you were married ofer at the manse, and when Mrs. Laffenter will come 
back in the evening, and when she was ferry sorry that John Fergus wass 
an angry man, I will be saying to her, ‘Mrs. Laffenter, it wass effery one 
knew that pefore ; and it wass no shame to you, and no fault to you, that 
he wass still a foolish man. And Moira Fergus, she will be petter, ay, and 
ferry much petter, to go and lif with Angus M‘Eachran than with John 

Fergus, and it iss a ferry goot thing you hef done this tay, and it iss ferry 
kind of you to come all the way from Borva.’”’ 

‘* Ay, ay,” said Angus, ‘‘that wass well said, Mr. MacDonald ; for 
who could hef told that this would come out of it ?” 

‘* But you must hef patience with the lass, Angus,” the minister said, 
‘‘and you will say a word to her——” 

**T will say a word to her!” exclaimed Angus, with a flash of fire in 
his eyes. ‘Iss it one word, or fife huntret tousant words I hef said to 
her? No, I will say no more words to her—there hass been too much 
of that mirover. It iss to Glassgow I am going, and then she will go back 
to her father—and tam him !”’ 

‘“‘ Then you will be a wicket man, Angus M‘Eachran!” exclaimed the 
minister, ‘‘ ay, a foolish and wicket man, to think of such things! And 
what will you do in Glassgow ?” 

‘IT do not know.” 

**No, you do not know! You will take to the whiskey, that iss what 
you will do in Glassgow. Angus M‘Eachran, I tell you to put that out of - 
your head; and when I come back from the school-house, ay, I will go 
and see Moira, and I will say a word to her, but not any word of your 
going to Glassgow, which iss a foolish thing for a young man to think of.” 

He did as he had promised; and on his entering Angus M‘Eachran’s 
house he found Moira alone. 

‘ Well, well,” he said to her, ‘it iss a goot thing for a young wife to 
be tiligent, and look after the house ; but there iss more ass that that iss 
wanted of a young wife—and I hef just seen Angus M‘EKachran, Moira.” 

“* Ay,” said the girl, rather indifferently ; ‘‘ and hass he not gone out 
to the fishing ? ” 

‘* No, he hass not gone out to the fishing; and this iss what I hef to 
say to you, Moira, that unless you take care, ay, and ferry great care, ay, 
he will go out to the fishing not any more.”’ 

She looked up quickly, and in fear. 
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‘Ts Angus ill?” 

“Til! Ay, he is ill; but it iss not in his pody that he iss ill. He 
iss a fine, strong young man, and there iss many a young lass would hef 
been glad to hef Angus M‘Eachran for her husband ; and now that he iss 
marriet, it wass you, Moira, that should be a good wife to him. And do 
you know why he is not at the fishing? It iss bekass he hass no heart 
to go to the fishing. And why should a young man hef no care for his 
work and his house ?—unless this, Moira, that the house is not agreaple 
to him.” 

The girl sighed. 

“‘T know that, Mr. MacDonald,” she said. ‘It iss many’s the time 
Angus will say that to me.” 

“And in Kott’s name then, Moira,” said the minister, indignantly, 
“why will you not mek the house lighter for him? Iss it nothing to you 
that your husband will hef a dull house, ay, and a house that will trife 
him into idleness such as no young man in Ardtilleach would speak of ? 
Iss it nothing to you, Moira?” 

The girl turned to him, with her eyes full of tears. 

“Iss it nothing to me, Mr. MacDonald? Ay, it iss a great teal to 
me. And it iss many the time I will say to myself that I will heed no 
more the quarrel with my father, and that if he will go by in the fillage 
without a look or a word, that will be nothing to me. But it iss ferry 
easy, Mr. MacDonald, to say such things to yourself; and it iss not so 
ferry easy for a young lass to hef a quarrel with her father, and that all the 
neighpours will see there iss a quarrel, and not a look or a word between 
them not any more ass if they wass stranchers to each other. Ay, ay, 
that iss no light thing for a young lass——”’ 

‘‘Well, I hef no patience with you, Moira,” said the minister. 
‘¢ Wass not all this pefore you when you wass getting marriet ?”’ 

“« Ay,” said the girl, with another sigh, ‘that iss a true word. But 
there are many things that you will expect, and you will not know what 
they are until they hef come to you, Mr. MacDonald,—and—and——”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, well!” said the minister, rather testily, ‘‘now that it 
hass come to you, Moira, what iss the use of fretting, and fretting, and 
fretting—— ?”” 

‘‘There iss not any use in it, Mr. MacDonald,” she said, simply. 
“ But it iss not effery one will be aple to put such things out of the mind 
—no, that iss not easy to do.” 

He stood about for.a minute or two, impatient, angry, and conscious 
that all his reasoning and arguments were of no avail. 

‘* I will go ofer to the curing-house,”’ said he, ‘‘ and hef a word with 
your father.’’ 

‘¢ Mr, MacDonald, you will hef the trouble for nothing. _ What will 
you do when Miss Sheila Mackenzie will not be aple to do anything ? 
And it iss many a one in the fillage hass gone to my father—and it iss 
always the same—he will hear no word of me; and if they hef peen 
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anxious and ferry anxious, then he will get ferry angry, and they hef come 
away more afrait of him than effer. No, that iss no nse, Mr. MacDonald, 
the going to my father at the curing-house.” 

‘‘ Then it iss a last word I hef to say to you, Moira,’’ said the minister 

in an altered tone, as he stepped forward and took her hand. ‘ You are 
& good lass, and you are not willing todo harm to anyone. It iss a great 
harm you are doing to Angus M‘Eachran—ay, indeed, Moira, you hef 
goot-cause to wonder—but that iss true, and it iss a great harm you are 
doing to yourself. For if there iss no lightness in the house, a young 
man will not stay in the house, and if his wife iss always fretting and hass 
no langh for him when he comes home, he will hef it in his heart not to 
come to the house at all, and that iss ferry pad fora young man. And 
you must try, Moira, to get rid of your fretting ; or you will be ferry sorry 
one tay that you tit not get rid of your fretting. Now, good-bye, Moira; 
and mind what I hef said to you this tay.” 
“ §o the minister left, not in a very hopeful or happy mood. As he 
passed the house of John Fergus, he frowned; and then he remembered 
that he had not checked Angus M‘Eachran for using a certain phrase 
about John Fergus. 

“‘ Well, well,” thought Mr. MacDonald, ‘‘ it is no great. matter ; and 
if I was Angus M‘Eachran perhaps it is the same words I would be for 
using, whether the minister was there or no.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
In THE DEEPS. 


Tunes went from bad to worse, and that rapidly. Moira knew but little 
of what was going on, for the neighbours were slow to tell her. But 
every one in Ardtilleach was aware that Angus M‘Eachran had sold his 
share in the boat to young Donald Neil; and that, while this ready money 
lasted, he had done no work at all, but merely lounged about until he 
could get hold of one or two companions to go off on a drinking frolic. 
Moira saw him go out each day; she did not know but that he was gone 
to the fishing. When he returned late at night, she sometimes saw that 
he had been having a glass, and she was a little perturbed. But Angus 
had a strong head ; and he managed to conceal from her for a long time 
the fashion in which he was spending his life. 

He did not deliberately set to work to drink himself and his young 
wife out of house and home. He had fits of remorse, and always was 
about to turn over a new leaf—next day; but the next day came, and 
Moira was silent and sad, and then he would go out to get a cheerful word 
with some companions, and a glass. Moreover, the savings of a fisher- 
man either increase or decrease ; they never stand still. When the motive 
was taken away for the steady addition to the little hoard in the bank at 
Stornoway, that fund itself was in danger. And at length it became 
known in Ardtilleach that Angus M‘Eachran had squandered that also, 
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and that now, if he wanted money, he must go into debt with one of the 
curers, and hire himself out for one of the curers’ boats. 

The appearance of the man altered too. He had been rather a smart 
young fellow, careful of his clothes, and cleanly in his habits; now, as 
Moira noticed, he paid less attention to these things, and heeded her not 
when she remonstrated. 

One night Angus M‘EHachran came home, and staggered into the 
cottage. Moira regarded him with affright. He sate down on a wooden 
stool by the peat-fire. 

“‘ Now there iss an end of it,” said he, gloomily. 

‘* An end of what, Angus ?”’ said she, in great alarm. 

‘An end of you, and of me, and of Ardtilleach; and it iss not in 
Ardtilleach I can lif any more, but it iss to Glassgow that I am going.” 

“To Glassgow !”’ she cried. 

“* Ay,” said he, ‘this iss no longer any place forme. I hef no share 
in the poat. I hef no money in the pank. It iss all gone away—in the 
tammed whiskey—and it iss not a farthing of money I can get from any 
one—and what iss to become of you, Moira?” 

She did not cry aloud, nor were her eyes wet with tears, but she sate 
with a white face, trying to comprehend the ruin that had befallen them. 

‘¢ Angus, Angus!” she cried, ‘you will stay in Ardtilleach! You 
will not go to Glassgow! It iss many another poat that will be glad to 
hef you, and there iss no one can mek so much at the fishing ass you——” 

‘‘ And what iss the goo’ of it,” he said, ‘‘ that a man will mek money, 
and hef to lif a hard life to mek money, and when he comes home, then 
it iss not like coming home to him at all? What I hef done that wass 
bad enough ; what you hef done, Moira Fergus, well it iss something of 
this that you hef done.” 

' She dared not answer—some strange consciousness oppressed. her. 
She went away from him, and sate in a corner, and cried bitterly. Hoe 
spoke no more to her that night. 

Next morning he was in a very different humour ; he was discontented, 
quarrelsome, and for the first time of their married life spoke rudely and 
tauntingly to her. The knowledge that he was now a beggar—that the 
neighbours regarded him as an outcast—that his old companions in the 
boat were away at their work, leaving him a despicable idler to consort 
with the old men about—seemed to drive him to desperation. Hitherto 
he had always said, in answer to friendly remonstrances, that there were 
more fish in the sea than ever came out of it; and that by-and-by he 
would set to work again. Now it seemed to have occurred to him that 
his former companions were rather shy of him; and that he had a bad 
name throughout the island. 

“Yes,” said he, angrily, to her, ‘‘when I go to Glassgow, then you 
can go to your father, and you can ask him to tek you back to his house. 
It wass my house that wass not goot enough for you; and from the 
morning to the night it wass neffer a smile or a laugh wass on your face ; 
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and now when I will go away to Glassgow, you will be a great deal petter, 
ay, and ferry much petter, in the house of your father John Fergus— 
and tam him!” 

’ She said not a word in reply, for her heart was full; but she put a 
shawl round her shoulders and walked away over to the curing-house, 
where her father was. Angus M‘Eachran was mad with rage. Was she 
already taking him at his word; and seeking to return to her father's 
house ? With a wild feeling of vengeance at his heart, he determined 
there and then to leave the place; and as he set out from Ardtilleach, 
without a word of good-bye to any one in it, the last thing that he saw 
was John Fergus coming out to the door of the curing-house to speak to 
Moira. With many an angry and silent imprecation, he strode along the 
rough road, and then he began to bethink himself how a penniless man 
was to make his way to distant Stornoway and to Glasgow. 

The purpose of Moira Fergus was quite different from that which her 
husband had imagined. 

“What will you want with me?” said her father, coldly, when he 
came out in response to her message. ‘‘I hef told you, Moira Fergus, 
that it iss no word I hef for you. You hef gone to another house; you 
will stay there—ay, if you wass to lif in Ardtilleach for sixty years.” 

‘Tt iss Angus M‘Eachran,” she said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ and—- 
and—he iss going away to Glassgow if he cannot go to the fishing—and—if 
you would speak a word to Mr. Maclean * 

“ Ay, he iss going to Glassgow?’’ said John Fergus, with an angry 
flash in his eyes. ‘‘ And the teffle only knows that he iss fit for nothing 
but the going to Glassgow. Ay, ay, Moira Fergus, and it wass a prout 
tay for you, the tay you were marriet to Angus M‘Eachran; but it iss 
not a pront tay any more, that you are married to a man that iss a peggar 
and a trunkard, and hass not a penny in ta whole world; no, it iss not 
any longer a prout tay for you that you marriet Angus M‘Kachran! ”’ 

With that he turned and went into the curing-house, slamming the 
door after him. 

‘* And it iss a hard man you are,” said Moira, sadly. 

She walked back to her own little cottage, almost fearing that her 
husband might be inside. He was not; so she entered, and sat down to 
contemplate the miserable future that lay before her, and to consider what 
she could do to induce Angus M‘Eachran to remain in Ardtilleach, and 
take to the fishing and sober ways again. 

First of all, she thought of writing to her friends in London; but 
Angus had the address, and she dared not ask him for it. Then she 
thought of making a pilgrimage all the way to Borva to beg of the great 
Mr. Mackenzie there to bring his influence to bear on her husband and on 
Mr. Maclean the curer, so that some arrangement might be made between 
them. But how could she, all by herself, make her way to Borva? And 
where might Angus M‘Eachran be by the time she came hack ? 

Meanwhile Angus was not about the village, nor yet out on the rocks, 
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nor yet down in the little harbour; so, with.a sad heart enough, she pre- 
pared her frugal mid-day meal, and sate down to that by herself. She 
had no great desire for food, for she was crying most of the time. 

Late that evening a neighbour came in, who said she had just 
returned from Harrabost. 

“ Ay, Moira,” said she, ‘‘ and what iss wrong now, that Angus M‘Each- 
ran will be for going away from Ardtilleach ?” 

Moira stared at her. 

“IT do not know what you mean, Mrs. Cameron,” she said. 

‘** You do not know, then? You hef not heard the news, that Angus 
M‘Eachran will be away to Glassgow ?”’ 

Moira started up with aquickcry. Her first thought was to rush out of 
the house to overtake him and turn him back ; but how was that possible ? 

“Oh, Mrs. Cameron, what iss it you tell me this tay! And where 
tit you see Angus? And are you quite sure ?” 

‘‘Well, well, Moira,”’ said the old woman, ‘it iss not any great 
matter the going to Glassgow ; and if you will sit down now, I will tell you.” 

The girl sate down, silently, and crossed her hands on her lap. 
There was no more crying now ; the last blow had fallen, and despair had 
supervened. : 

“You know, Moira, my son that lifs round at the pack of Harrabost, 
and I wass ofer to see him, and all was ferry well, and his wife hass got 
ferry well through her trouple. And when I wass for coming away, it 
was Angus M‘Eachran will come running up to the house, and ferry wild 
he wass in the look of him. ‘Duncan Cameron,’ says he, ‘ will you gif 
me your poat for two minutes or for three minutes, for I am told that 
this is the M‘Alisters’ poat that iss coming along, and they are going 
to Taransay.’ You know the M‘Alisters’ poat, Moira, that they pought 
at Styornoway ?” 

Moira nodded assent. 

** Well, you know, Moira, that Duncan was always a good frient to 
Angus M‘Eachran ; and he said, ‘ Yes, Angus M‘Eachran, you may hef 
the poat, and she is down at the shore, and you can run her out yourself, 
for the oars and the thole-pins are in her.’ But Angus M‘Eachran he 
says, ‘ Duncan, you will come with me to pring pack the poat, for I will 
ask the M‘Alisters to tek me with them to Taransay ; for it iss to Taran- 
say I am going.’”’ 

“ Ay, to Taransay!”’ said Moira, eagerly. ‘And it wass only to 
Taransay ?” 

“T will tell you that, Moira,” the old woman continued, who would 
narrate her story in herown way. ‘‘ Well, well, I went to him, andI said, 
‘What iss it that takes you to Taransay, Angus M‘Eachran, and when will 
you be coming pack from Taransay?’ ‘Mrs. Cameron,’ says he, ‘I do 
not know when I will be coming pack from Taransay, for it iss to Glassgow I 
am going ; and it iss perhaps that I will neffer see Ardtilleach any more.’ ”’ 

“No, no, no,” the girl moaned ; ‘ he did not say that, Mrs. Cameron |” 
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‘‘ And I said to him, ‘It issa foolish man you are, Angus M‘Each- 
ran, to speak such things, and you with a young wife in Ardtilleach.’ 
‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Cameron, and if there wass no young wife, it iss 
perhaps that I would be in Ardtilleach now, and hef my money, and the 
share in the poat ; but it iss a pad tay the tay that a young man marries a 
lass that is tiscontented and hass no heart in the house, and that iss it 
that I am going away from Ardtilleach ; and Moira—well, Moira hass her 
father in Ardtilleach.’ Ay, that iss what he said to me, Moira, ass Dun- 
can and him they were putting out the poat from the shore.” 

‘* My father!’’ the girl murmured, ‘‘I hef not any father now—no, 
‘ and not any husband—it iss the two that I hef lost. Ay, and Angus 
M‘Eachran hass gone away to Glassgow.”’ 

There was no bitter wailing and lamentation ; only the hands in her 
lap were more tightly clenched. The red peats flickered up in the dusk ; 
and her face seemed drawii' and haggard. 

‘* Ay, and they pulled out to the M‘Alisters’ poat when she came by, 
and I wass looking at them all the time from the shore, and Angus 
M‘Eachran, when the M‘Alisters put their poat apout, he got apoard of 
her, and there wass not much talking petween them. And Duncan, I 
could hear him cry out, ‘ Good-pye to you this tay, Angus M‘Eachran!’ 
And Angus he cried out, ‘ Goot-pye to you, Duncan Cameron!’ And 
when Duncan he came back to the shore, he will tell me that the M‘Alis- 
ters were going down to the ferry pig poat that iss at Taransay and that 
hass come round from Lochnamaddy, and Angus M‘Eachran he wass say- 
ing he would know some of the sailors in her, and the captain would tek 
him to Glassgow if he worked the passage. Ay, ay, Moira, I can see it 
iss not the good news I hef prought to you this night; and it iss a pad 
thing for a young lass when her husband goes away to Glassgow ; but you 
do not know yet that he will stay in Glassgow, and you will write a line 
to him, Moira——”’ 

“‘ How can I write a line to him, Mrs. Cameron ?”’ the girl said ; 
‘‘ there iss more people in Glassgow ass there iss in Styornoway, and the 
Lewis, and Harris all put together; and how will they know which of 
them iss Angus M‘Eachran ?”’ 

‘* Then you will send the letter to Styornoway, and you will gif it to 
the captain of the. great poat, the Clansman; and iss there any one in 
Glassgow that he will not know ?” 

‘A letter,” Moira said, wistfully. ‘‘ There iss no letter that will 
bring Angus M‘Eachran pack, not now that he hass gone away from Ard- 
tilleach, And I will, say good-night to you now, Mrs, Cameron. It iss 
a little tired I am.” j 

‘‘ You are not ferry well the night, Moira,” said the old woman, look- 
ing at her. ‘I do not know that I will leaf you by yourself the. night.” 

“ But. I will ferry much rather be by myself, Mrs. Cameron—ay, ay, 
I hef many things to think ofer ; and it iss in the morning I will come to 
see you, Mrs. Cameron, for I am thinking of going to Glassgow.”’ 
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** Ay, you will come to me in the morning, like a good lass,” said 
Mrs. Cameron, ‘‘ and then you will think no more of going to Glassgow, 
which would be a foolish thing for a young lass, and it iss not yet, no, nor 
to-morrow, nor any time we will let you do such a foolish thing, and 8 
away from Ardtilleach.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Morra did not go to Glasgow; she remained by herself in Ardtilleach, 
in the small cottage all by herself, whither one or two of the neighbours, 
having a great pity for her condition, came to her, and occasionally brought 
her a little present of tea or sugar. How she managed to live at all, no 
one knew ; but she was very proud, and maintained to those who visited 
her that she was well off and content. She was very clever with her 
needle, and in this way requited her friends for any little kindness they 
showed her. 

So the days and the weeks went by, and nothing was heard of Actos 
M‘Eachran. Mr. MacDonald made inquiries of the men who had gone, 
with him to Taransay; and they said he had undertaken to work his 
passage to Glasgow in a boat that was going round the island for salt-fish. 
That was all they knew. : 

Well, Mr. MacDonald was not a rich man, and he had a small house ;. 
but his heart was touched by the mute misery of this poor lass who was 
living in the cottage all by herself, as one widowed, or an outcast from her 
neighbours. So he went to her and asked her to come over to the mange. 
and stay there until something should be heard of her husband. 

‘It is a ferry goot man you are, Mr. MacDonald,” she said, ‘‘ and a 
ferry kind man you hef been, always and now too, to me; but I cannot 
go with you to the manse.”’ 

“ Kott pless me!” he cried, impatiently. ‘‘ How can you lif all by 
yourself? It iss not goot for a young lass to lif all by herself.” 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. MacDonald, and sometimes it is ferry goot; for she. 
will begin to go back ofer what hass passed, and she will know where she 
wass wrong, and_if there iss punishment for that, she will take the punish- 
ment to herself.” 

“And where should the punishment be coming,” said he, warmly, 
“if not to the young man who would go away to Glassgow and leaf a 
young wife without money, without anything, after he has. trank all the 
money?” 

“You do not know—you do not know, Mr. MacDonald,” she said, 
sadly, and shaking her head. Then she added, almost wildly, ‘‘ Ay, Mr. 
MacDonald, and you hef no word against the young wife that will trife 
her husband into the trinking, and trife him away from his own house 
and the place he was porn, and all his frients, and the poat that he had, 
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and will trife him away to Glassgow—and you hef no word against that, 
Mr. MacDonald ?” 

“‘ Well, it iss all ofer, Moira,” said he, gently. ‘‘ And what iss the 
use now of your lifing here by yourself; and when your peats are 
finished, who will go out and cut the peats for you ?” 

“I can cut the peats for myself, Mr. MacDonald,” said she, simply ; 
‘*and it iss one or two of the neighbours they will cut some peats for me, 
for on the warm tays it iss little I hef to do, and I can go out and turn 
their peats for them.” 

*¢ You will be better ofer at the manse, Moira.” 

‘It iss ferry kind you are, Mr. MacDonald; but I will not go ofer to 
the manse.” 

In his dire perplexity Mr. MacDonald went away back to the manse ; 
and spent a portion of the evening in writing a long and beautifully- 
worded letter to Mrs. Lavender, the young married lady who had been 
present at Moira’s wedding, and who was now in London. If Mr. 
MacDonald’s spoken English was peculiar in pronunciation, his written 
English was accurate enough ; and to add a grace to it, and show that he 
was not merely an undisciplined islander, he introduced into it a scrap 
or two of Latin. He treated the story of Moira and her husband from a 
high literary point of view. He invited the attention of the great lady in 
London to this incident in the humble annals of the poor. She would 
doubtless remember, amid the gaieties of the world of fashion, and in the 
thousand distractions of the vast metropolis, the simple ceremony of 
which she had been a spectator in the distant islands, which, if they were 
not the nitentes Cycladas of the Roman bard—and so forth. Mr. 
MacDonald was proud ofthis composition. He sealed it up with great care, 
and addressed it to “‘ The Hon. Mrs, Lavender ”’ at her house in London. 

An answer came with surprising swiftness. Mr. MacDonald was 
besought to convoy Moira forthwith to the island of Borva, where the wife 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s keeper would give her something to do about Mrs. 
Lavender'’s house. Mr. and Mrs. Lavender would be back in the 
Hebrides in about three weeks. Ifthe rains had been heavy, Moira was 
to keep fires in all the rooms of the house, especially the bed-rooms, inces- 
santly. And Mrs. Lavender charged Mr. MacDonald with the fulfilment of 
these hercommands. He was in no wise to fail to have Moira M‘Eachran 
removed from her solitary cottage to the spacious house at Borva. 

The minister was a proud man the day he went over to Ardtilleach 
with this warrant in his hand. Would Moira withstand him now? 
Indeed the girl yielded to all this show of authority ; and humbly, and 
gratefully, and silently she set to work to put together the few things she 
possessed, so that she might leave the village in which she was born. 
Indeed, she went away from Ardtilleach with little regret. Her life there 
had not been happy. She went round to a few of the cottages to bid 
good-bye to her neighbours ; and when it became known to John Fergus 
that his daughter was going away to Borva, he instantly departed for 
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Killeena, on some mission or another, and remained there the whole day, 
so that she should not see him before leaving. 

She remained a couple of days at the manse, waiting fora boat; and 
then, when the chance served, the minister himself went with her to 
Borva, and took her up to the house of Mr. Mackenzie, who was called the 
king of that island. After a few friendly words from the great man—who 
then took Mr. MacDonald away with him, that they might have a talk over 
the designs of Prussia, the new bridge on the road to the Butt of Lewis, and 
other matters of great public importance—Moira was handed over to the 
keeper’s wife, who was housekeeper there. She did not know what she 
had done to be received with so much friendliness and kindness ; she was 
not aware, indeed, that a letter from London had preceded her arrival. 

She slept in Mr. Mackenzie’s house, and she had her meals there, 
but most of the day she spent in the empty house to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Lavender were shortly coming. What she could do in the way of 
preparing the place ‘for their reception, she did right willingly. There 
was never a more devoted servant; and her gratitude towards those who 
befriended her was on many occasions too much for her English—she had 
to escape from its constraint into the Gaelic. 

Then there was a great stir throughout the island, for every one 
knew that Mr. and Mrs. Lavender were on their way from London; and 
the wonderful waggonette—which was in effect a boat placed on wheels, 
with oars and everything complete—that Mr. Lavender had built for him- 
self, was, one morning, taken down Loch Roag, and landed at Callernish, 
and driven across to Stornoway. The Clansman was coming in that day. 

It was in the dusk of the evening that the party from London—there 
were one or two strangers—arrived in the little bay underneath Mrs. 
Lavender’s house, and walked up the steep incline, the luggage following 
on the shoulders of the sailors. And the very first words that Mrs. 
Lavender uttered on entering the house were— 

‘* Where is Moira Fergus ?” 

The girl was greatly afraid to find herself in the presence of all these 
people ; and Mrs. Lavender, seeing that, quickly took her aside, into a 
room where they were by themselves. Moira was crying. 

« And you have not heard anything more of him, Moira ?”’ she asked. 

“No, I hev heard no word at all,” the girl said, ‘‘ and I do not look 
for that now, not any more. I hef lost effery one now, both my father 
and my husband, and it iss myself that hass done it; and when I think 
of it all, I will say to myself that neffer any one wass alife that hass 
done as I hef done ——” 

** No, no, no, Moira,” her friend said. ‘‘It is not so bad as that. Mr. 
MacDonald wrote to me that you fretted a great deal, and that Angus 
was very impatient, and he does not know what made him go away to 
Glasgow, for how could that make it any better? But we will find him 
for you, Moira.”’ 

“You will find him,” the girl said sadly; “and what if you will 
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find him? He will neffer come back to Ardtilleach. You do not know 
all about it, Mrs. Laffenter—no, I am sure Mr. MacDonald is a ferry 
kind man, and he would not tell you all about it. And this is why 
Angus M‘Eachran will go away to Glassgow—that he had trank all the 
money there wass in the bank at Styornoway, and he had no more a share 
in the poat, and he wass ashamed to go apout Ardtilleach. And all that 
wass my doing—indeed it wass——”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, you must give up fretting about it, Moira, and we will 
get Angus back to Ardtilleach, or back to Borva—— ”’ 

“‘ Bat you do not know, Mrs. Laffenter,” the girl said, in an excited 
and despairing way; “you do not know the harm that wass done to 
Angus M‘Eachran! And will he effer get back from that—from the 
trinking, and the trinking, and I myself with ferry little thought of it at 
Ardtilleach ? And whereiss he now ? And what iss he doing? It wass no 
more care for his life that he had when he went away from Ardtilleach:!” 

‘* Well, well, Moira,” said her friend, soothingly, ‘if you were to 
blame for part of it all, you have suffered a great deal; and so has he, 
for it is not a happy thing for a man to go away from a young wife, and 
go away among strangers, without any friend, or occupation, or money. 
You seem to have got into a bad plight at Ardtilleach—perhaps it was 
better to have it broken up like that. It was certainly a great pity that 
you did not discover all you know now before things came to their worst ; 
but if they are at their worst, they must mend, you know. So you must 
not give up hope just yet.” 

Moira suddenly recollected herself. 

“TI am keeping you from your frients, Mrs. Laffenter,” said she ; 
* and it iss ferry kind of you, but I do not wish that you will be troupled 
apout me and Angus M‘Eachran. And I hef not thanked you for sending 
me here; and I do not know how to do that; but it iss not bekass I hef 
no feeling apout it that I cannot thank you, Mrs. Laffenter.” 

She was a servant in the house; she would not shake hands with 
Mrs. Lavender. But her mistress took her hand, and said, with a great 
kindness in her face,— 

‘‘ T will say good-night to you now, Moira, for I may not see you again 
to-night. And to-morrow morning, you will come to me, and I will tell 
you what can be done about Angus M‘Eachran.” 

That evening, after dinner, Mrs. Lavender told the story to her guests 
from London ; and she was obviously greatly distressed about it; but her 
husband said,— Tien . 

‘‘ The young fellow had no money; he is bound to be in Glasgow. 
We can easily get at him by advertising in the papers; and if you can 
persuade him to come to Borva, we shall have plenty of work for him, for 
he is a clever carpenter. But if he has enlisted———”’ 

‘‘T propose,” said one of the guests, a young American lady, recently 
married, ‘‘ I propose that, if he has enlisted, we who are here now sub- 
scribe to buy him out.” 
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Her husband, a less impulsive and more practical person, got a piece 
of paper, and wrote these words on it :— 

Should. this meet the eye of Angus M‘Eachran, of Ardtilleach, in the 
island of Darroch, he will hear of something to his advantage by communi- 
cating at once with Mrs. Lavender, Sea-view, island of Borva,, Hebrides, 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Ir would have been strange, indeed, if Angus M‘Eachran had ; missed. 
seeing this advertisement, for it was in all the Glasgow. newspapers, 
morning after morning. It happened that, late one night, he was ina 
miserable little public-house near the Broomielaw, with two. or three 
companions. He was now a very different man from the smart young 
fisherman who had lived at Ardtilleach. The ravages of drink were every- 
where visible, in his face, in his shabby dress, in his trembling hand, .. He 
was at the moment sullen and silent, though his companions, who were 
Highlanders employed about the harbour, were talking excitedly enough, 
in their native tongue. 

M‘Eachran had also got occasional work about the ships ; but she 
stuck to it only until he had earned a few shillings, and then he went: off 
on a fresh drinking-bout. There were always plenty of ‘loafers’ about 
to join him; he became a familiar figure in all the small public-houses 
about; and in garrulous moments he had told his companions some- 
thing of his history, so that’ both himself and the cireumstances of his 
leaving his native place were widely known. 

On this evening the landlord of the public-house came into the dan i in 
which the Highlandmen were drinking, and said, pointing to a —_ of 
the newspaper he held in his hands— 

«Is this no you, M‘Eachran ?” 

Angus M‘Eachran took the newspaper, and read the lines pointed out 

“ Ay, it iss me,”’ he said, gloomily. 

‘Man, there’s something there for ye!’ the publican said. ‘* Canna 
ye read it? ‘They've gotten some money for ye, as sure as ye’re a leevin. 
sinner |" 

“‘It iss no money they hef for me,” said M‘Eachran ; ‘it -is thesa 
ferry grand people, and they will want me to go pack to Ardtilleach,.,No, 
I hef had enough, and plenty, and more ass that of Ardtilleach. . dew 
teffle will tek the tay. that I go pack to Ardtilleach!” . 1 

“Ye’re a fulish cratur, man. Do ye think they: wud gang to. oe 
awfu’ expense o’ advertisin’ in the newspapers if there wasna, something 
gran’ waitin’ for ye?” t Bid 

“Go and tam you, John Jameson, and go and pring me. another 
thutchkin of your pad whiskey, that.iss not fit to be. put. before 
swines,”’ ious eis 
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The landlord did not care to quarrel with a good customer. He went 
off to get the whiskey, merely saying, in an under tone,— 

‘* They Hielanmen, they've nae mair manners than a stot ; but they’re 
the deevils to swallow whiskey.” 

He took no notice of the advertisement; he did not even care to 
speculate on what it might mean. Had Angus M‘Eachran parted from 
his wife merely through some fierce quarrel, and had he resolved to 
go to Glasgow merely as a measure of revenge, the prospect of a 
reconciliation might have been welcome. But it was not so. He had 
left Ardtilleach simply out of sheer despair. He had drank all his 
money ; he had disgraced himself in the eyes of his neighbours ; he 
had long ago abandoned any notion of having any real companionship 
with his wife. Besides, by this time he had acquired the drunkard’s 
craving ; and in Glasgow, provided he could get any sort of work, he 
would be able to do as he pleased with his money. When he got to 
Glasgow, he abandoned himself to drinking without any remorse. His 
_ chances in life were gone ; there remained but this. He had no boat, no 
home, no relatives ; his society was in the public-house; the one enjoy- 
able experience of the day was the sensation of beatific stupor rising into 
his head after drinking repeated doses of whiskey. If he was ill and surly 
next morning, there was but little sense of shame mingled with his moods. 
Nor did he consider himself a very ill-used person, whose wrongs ought to 
excite compassion. He simply was what he was, as the natural result of 
what had gone before; and he looked neither to the past nor to the 
future. It was enough if he had the wherewithal in his pocket to pay for 
another dram ; and he did not care to ask whether, in the bygone time, 
he was the injuring or the injured party. 

But it became more difficult for him to get those odd jobs about the 
quays, for his unsteady habits were notorious, and no one could depend 
on his remaining sober for a single day. He became shabbier and 
shabbier in appearance ; and now the winter was coming on, and many 
day he shivered with the cold as he walked aimlessly about the streets. 
When he could get no work, and when he had no money with which to go 
into a public-house, he would often wander idly along the inner thorough- 
fares of the town, perhaps with some vague hope of meeting an acquaint- 
ance who would give him a glass. He was not afraid of meeting any of 
his old friends from Ardtilleach ; they could not have recognized him. 

One night he was going up Candleriggs Street in this aimless fashion, 
and a bitterly cold night it was. A north-east wind was blowing down 
the thoroughfares, driving a stinging sleet before it; even the hardiest 
were glad to escape indoors from such weather. Angus M‘Eachran 
was not proof against cold and wet as he had been in former dayr. 
He shivered like a reed in the wind ; his limbs were chilled ; if he had 
not been in the semi-bemused state of the confirmed drunkard he would 
have crept back to his miserable lodging. As it was, his only thought at 
the moment was to get a little shelter from the bitter wind. 
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He came to the entrance into the City Hall, and here was an open 
space, the light of which promised something of warmth. There were a 
great many people going in; and “Free Admission” stared every one 
in the face. M*‘Eachran crept into a corner, glad to be out of the 
cold for a moment. 

The mere going by of people seemed to have a fascination for him. 
‘His head was dazed. When a friendly old gentleman in passing said, 
‘ Weel, ma man, are ye no comin’ in ? I dinna think you could do better,” 
he answered, vaguely, ‘‘ Yes,” and joined the stream. There was a great 
crush ; he was borne into the hall. So dense was the crowd that no one 
seemed to notice his shabby clothes. He got no seat, but he was well 
propped up; and the heat of the great assembly began to thaw his frozen 
limbs. . 

And who was this maniac and mountebank on the platform—this 
short, stout, ungainly man, with lank yellow hair, prominent front teeth, 
and exceedingly long arms which he flung about as he stamped up and 
down and ranted? Truly, he was a ridiculous-looking person; and it 
was no wonder that highly cultivated people, who read the reviews, and 
went into mild frenzy over blue and white china, and were agitated about 
the eastern position, should refuse to go and hear this stump-orator who 
was lecturing on temperance all over the country. The stories told of 
his ad captandum vulgarity and his irreverence were shocking. Jokes 
were made about the wild fashion in which he dealt with his h’s ; although, 
being a Yorkshireman of inferior education, he never added an h, he 
simply ignored the letter altogether, and was profoundly unconscious of 
doing so. He spoke with a strong north-country accent; he marched 
up and down the platform, with perspiration on his unlovely face; he 
sawed the air with his arms, and was by turns angry with a screeching 
anger and pathetic with a theatrical effusiveness. A person of refined 
taste could not approve of Mr. Robert J. Davis and his oratory. The 
exhibition was altogether too absurd. And yet there are in this country 
at present thousands of human beings whom this man rescued from ruin; 

- there are thousands of homes which he restored to peace and happiness, 
after that seemed impossible; there are thousands of women who cannot 
utter that commonplace name without tears of gratitude. And these 
people never thought the less of R. J. Davis because he ill-treated the 
letter h. 

“Yes, my friends,’ this uncouth creature was saying, or rather 
bawling, ‘‘ you see that miserable drunkard crawling along the street, dirt 
on his clothes, idiofcy in his face, his eyes turned away for shame—and 
you despise him—and are you not right in despising him? Perhaps 
you don’t know. Well, I'll tell you. That skulking creature, that 
reptile of the gutter, was once the heir of all the ages ; and when he was 
born he came into a wonderful heritage that had been stored up for him 
through centuries and centuries. Great statesmen had spent their lives 
in making laws for him; patriots had shed their blood for him; men of 
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science had made bridges, and railways, and steam-ships for him; dis- 
eoverers and great merchants had gone over all the earth, and there was 
sugar coming from one place, and cotton from. another, and tea from 
another—from all parts of the world these things were coming. And for 
all this, and for far more than that, what was expected of him ?—only 
that he should grow up a respectable citizen, and enjoy the freedom and 
the laws that his forefathers fought for, and do his duty towards God, 
and the State, and the friends whose anxious care had guided him through 
all the perils of childhood. What was his gratitude? What has he 
done ?—what but throw shame on the name of the mother who bore him, 
making himself a curse to society and a disgrace to friends who now avoid 
him. Has he a wife ?—think of her! Has he children ?—think of 
them! Good God, think of the young girl going away from her father’s 
home, and trusting all her life to this new guidance, and looking forward 
to the years of old age,.and the gentle going out of an honourable and 
peaceful life. And this is the guidance—this is the protection—that she 
sits up in the night-time, with her eyes red with weeping, and she listens 
for the drunken stagger of an inhuman ruffian, and she prays that God 
would in his mercy send some swift disease upon her, and hurry her out 
of her grief and her shame. That is the return that the drunkard makes 
for all the love and care that have been lavished on him—and you despise 
him—yes, he despises himself as he crawls along the pavement—his 
home broken up and ruined, his wife and children sent shivering to 
the almshouse—— ”’ 

There was a sharp, quick ery at this moment; and the lecturer 
stopped. The people near Angus M‘Eachran turned round; and there 
was the young fisherman, with his eyes fixed and glazed, and his arm up- 
lifted as if appealing to the lecturer. 

‘¢ The man is mad,” said one; “take him out.’ 

But they could not-take him out, for the crowd was too dense ; but as 
some one at the door seemed to have fancied that a woman had fainted, a 
tumbler of water was fetched and quickly handed over. M‘EKachran 
drank some of the water. 

“No,” said he, seeing they were trying to make way for him; 
‘**T am for staying here.” 

And there he did stay, until the end of the lecture, which was not a 
long one. But that was only part of the evening’s proceedings. Wind- 
ing up with a passionate appeal to the people before him to come forward 
and sign the abstention pledge—for the sake of their friends, if not of 
themselves—the lecturer stepped down to a space in front of the platform 
which had been kept clear, and there opened two large volumes which 
were placed on a narrow wooden table. 

The people began to pour out of the various doorways. those who 
wished to stay and put down their names were gradually left behind. Among 
the latter was a young man who kept in the background, and was about 
the very last.to sign ; when he went up to the table, his face was pale, his 
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lips quite firm, his hand tremulous. This was what he wrote :—‘ Name,. 
Angus M‘Eachran ; age 24; occupation, jishermap; born, island of 
Darroch ; resides, Glasgow.” Mr. R. J. Davis looked at this young man 
rather curiously—perhaps only guessing, but not quite knowing what he 
had done that night. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER MANY DAys. 


Ir was a terrible struggle. The thirst for drink had a grip of him that 
was an incessant torture : then there was the crushing difficulty of obtain- 
ing work for a man of his appearance. First of all, he left Glasgow and 
his associates there ; and went to Greenock—the fare by the steamboat 
was only sixpence. He went down to the quays there, and hung about ; 
and at last his Highland tongue won him the favour of the captain of a 
small vessel that was being repaired in dock. He got M‘Eachran some 
little bit of work to do; and the first thing to which the young man 
devoted his earnings was the purchase of some second-hand clothes. He 
was now in a better position to go and ask for work. 

If 2 man can keep sober in Greenock, which is one of the most dingy 
and rainy towns in this or any other country, he will keep sober anywhere. 
Not only did M‘Eachran keep sober ; but his sobriety, his industry, and his 
versatility—in Darroch he was famous for being able to turn his hand to 
anything—were speedily recognized by the foreman, and ended by his 
securing permanent employment. Then wages were high—such wages 
as had never been heard of in the Hebrides ; and his wants were few. It 
was a strange thing to see the dogged industry of the Norseman fight 
with the impatience of the Celt ; all day he would patiently and diligently 
get through his work, and then at night he would fret and vex his heart 
because he could not accomplish impossibilities. Nevertheless his com- 
panions knew that Angus M‘Eachran was amassing money ; for he earned 
much and spent little. 

Time went by ; he heard no news from Darroch or Killeena; and yet. 
he would not write. Not only had he no hope of living again with Moira, 
but he had no wish for it. The recollection of bygone times was too 
gloomy. It was with quite another purpose that he was working hard 
and saving money. 

One evening, going home from his work, and almost at the thresh- 
old of his own lodgings, he run against'a withered old Highlander named 
Connill, who was an under-keeper in Harris, and was acquainted with some 
of the Darroch people. 

“ Kott pless me, iss it you, Angus M‘Eachran?” the old man cried. 
“ Ay, it iss many a'tay since I will see you. And now you will come.and 
hef a tram and’ word or two together.” — 

“If you! will come into the house, Duncan Connill,” said Angus, 
“and we aro just at the house, I will gif you a tram; but I hef not 
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touched the whiskey myself not for more ass fourteen months I pelief. 
And are you ferry well, Duncan Connill; and when wass you ofer in 
Darroch ?” 

They went in to the younger man’s lodgings, and in front of the 
cheerful fire they had a chat together, and M‘Eachran told his old 
acquaintance all that had recently happened to him. 

‘And now you will go pack to Darroch,” said the old Highlandman. 
‘* Ay, and it iss ferry prout Moira Fergus will be to see you looking so 
well, and hafing such good clothes, and more ass two pound fife 
a week.” 

“Well, Iam not going pack to Darroch, and, yes, I am going pack 
to Darroch,” said Angus ; “‘ but it iss not to stay in Darroch that I am 
going pack. Moira she will be with her father; and I will not tek her 
away from her father—it wass enough there wass of that pefore; but I 
will mek the arranchement to gif her some money from one week to the 
next week, ass a man would gif his wife, and then I will come pack 
to Greenock, and she will stay with John Fergus—and tam John 
' Fergus!” 

‘ Ay, ay,” said the old Highlandman, “ and that iss ferry well said, 
Angus M‘Eachran ; and if the lass will stay with her father, in the name 
of Kott let her stay with her father !—but if I wass you, Angus M‘Eachran, 
it iss not much of the money I would gif a lass that would stay with 


her father, and her a marriet wife—no, I would not gif her much of 
the money, Angus.” 

‘* Well,” said Angus, ‘it iss more ass fourteen months or eighteen 
months that I hef giffen her no money at all.” 

“And I wass thinking,” said Duncan Connill, “that it wass many 
the tay since I hef been to Darroch; but when I wass there, it wass 
said that Moira wass away ofer at Borva, with Mr. Mackenzie’s daughter, 


” 


that wass marriet to an Englishman—— 

‘“* Ay, ay,” said Angus, ‘‘ she wass a goot frient to Moira and to me; 
and if she would tek Moira away for a time to Borva, that wass a great 
kindness too; but you do not think, Duncan Connill, she will always 
stay at Borva, and her always thinking of John Fergus? But when she 
hass the money of her own, then she will do what she likes to do, even 
although she iss in the house of John Fergus.” 

‘‘ And when will you think of coming to Darroch, Angus ?”” 

‘IT do not know that, Duncan Connill. We are ferry pusy just now, 
and all the yard working ofertime, and ferry good wages. But it iss not 
ferry long before I will come to Darroch; and if you would send me 
a line to tell me of the people there—what you can hear of them in 
Styornoway—it would be a kind thing to do, Duncan Connill.” 

And so the old man took back Angus M‘Eachran’s address to the 
Hebrides ; and began to noise it abroad that Angus was making a great 
deal of money in Greenock ; and that he had a notion of coming some day 
to Stornoway, and of getting into business there as a builder of boats. 
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About three weeks after Duncan Connill had seen Angus M‘Eachran, 
a young girl timidly tapped at the door of Angus’s lodgings, and asked 
the landlady if he was inside. 

‘No, he’s no,” said the woman, sulkily; for landladies who have 
good lodgers do not like their being called upon by young women. 
The good lodgers are apt to marry and go away. 

‘* When will he be in ?’’ said the girl. 

‘‘T dinna ken.” 

So she turned away, and went out into the dismal streets of 
Greenock, over which there gloomed a grey and smoky twilight. She 
had not gone far when she suddenly darted forward, and caught a 
man by the hand, and looked up into his face. 

‘* Angas!” 

“ Ay, iss it you, Moira Fergus?’ said he coldly, and drawing back. 
“ And what hef you come for to Greenock ?” 

‘‘TIt wass to see you, Angus M‘Eachran—but not that you will 
speak to me like that,” said the girl, beginning to cry. 

‘¢ And who iss with you?” said he; not moved in the least by her 
tears. 

“There iss no one with me,” she said, passionately; ‘‘ and there 
wass no one with me all the way from Styornoway ; and when Duncan 
Connill will tell me you wass in Greenock, I will say to him, ‘I am 
going to see Angus M‘Eachran; and I do not know what he will say 
to me; but I hef something to say to him.’ And it is this, Angus, 
that I wass a bad wife to you, and it iss many’s the night I hef cried 
apout it since you wass away, from the night to the morning ; and now 
that I hef been away from Darroch for more ass a year, it iss not 
any more to Darroch I would be for going—no, nor to Borva, nor to 
Styornoway—but where you are, Angus, if you will tek me—and where 
you will go I will go, too—if that iss your wish, Angus M‘Eachran.” 

She stood there, mutely awaiting his decision, and trying to restrain 
her tears. 

“* Moira,” said he, ‘‘ come into the house. It iss a great thing you 
hef told me this tay; and it iss ferry sorry 1 am that I tit not hear of 
it pefore. But there iss many a tay that iss yet to come, Moira.” 

These two went into Angus M‘Eachran’s lodgings; and the landlady 
was more civil when something of Moira’s story was told her; and the 
young wife—with trembling hands and tearful eyes, but with a great and 
silent joy at her heart—sate down to the little tea-table on which Angus’s 
evening meal was laid. That was not a sumptuous banquet; but there 
was no happier meeting anywhere in the world that night than the 
meeting of these two simple Highland folks. And here the story of 
Moira Fergus, and of her marriage with Angus M‘Eachran, may fitly 
end, 
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“ For the Madonna of Orvieto he did all the stories of the end of the world with 
a marvellous and inventive fancy. Angels, devils, ruins, earthquakes, fires, miracles 
of Antichrist and many more such-like things, and moreover nudes, foreshortenings, 
and many fine figures, imagining the terror there will be in that last tremendous day. 
By the which he stirred up the minds of all those who have come after him, in such 
sort that they have found easier the difficulties of that manner.” —Vasakl. 


It. 


Tue spirited paintings done in 1497 for the white monks of Monte Oliveto, 
unrivalled as they were at their date, the last two of the series particularly, 
for the expression of physical life and energy, do not all the same give the 
fall measure of Signorelli’s genius. His occasion for a triumph and a 
monument was yet to come. It came thus. About half way between 
Siena and Rome is the city of Orvieto, crowning a long hill above the 
Chiana, near the point where that river and the Tiber join, Orvieto, one 
of the most ferocious and lawless of Italian communities, made amends for 
extravagant crime and bloodshed, as was the manner of that imaginative 
race, by religious aspirations of infinite fervour and religious monuments of 
infinite magnificence. The hour when the aspirations began to find a fit 
expression in the monuments was in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a8 indeed that was the pregnant, forming, deciding hour for the 
whole civilisation of these Tuscan communities. One event of the time 
which helped to throw the people of Orvieto into a mood of intense devo- 
tion was the eucharistic miracle, one of the most famous in the annals of 
the Church, that happened at Bolsena close by. Within a few years after 
the miracle of Bolsena the cathedral of Orvieto rose. It was designed 
and in great part superintended by artists from Siena, and stands to 
this day an example of the Tuscan Gothic only second in richness of every 
kind to the famous cathedral of Siena itself. It was in 1408, nearly a 
hundred and twenty years after the foundation of the church, that a large 
chapel, called in documents the New Chapel, and by the people the 
Chapel of 8. Brizio, was added to the south transept. And one of the first 
cares of the people of the city during the fifteenth century was the decora- 
tion of this chapel. Presently they fixed on Fra Angelico to paint it for 
them. This was in the year 1447, when the holy Dominican, drawing 
already towards the end of his days, was engaged at the Vatican by 
Eugenius IV. and afterwards by the good Pope Nicholas. The authorities 
of Orvieto thought he would be willing to come and work for them during 
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the hot months of each year, when Rome was unhealthy, until the whole 
chapel should be finished.* The matter was duly arranged, and Angelico 
came with his assistants, and in the four months of the first summer finished 
two compartments of the vaulted ceiling, painting Christ enthroned among 
Angels in one, and in the other’a choir of Prophets. The whole of the 
celestial hierarchies were to be figured in these spaces of the ceiling ; but 
Angelico, why we do not know, came no more after the first year, and the 
work stood still and was not taken up again for a very long while. The 
next consultations of which we have the minutes belong to 1489-91. 
The council of the cathedral feel that something must be done, and have 
cast their eye on Perugino. ‘‘ Inasmuch,” say they, “as it is many 
years, videlicet forty-four, since the New Chapel was begun to be painted, 
and the scaffoldings are still there, and to the discredit of the said works 
and the said church the undertaking was never gone on with, well were 
it now that it were completed to the honour of God» and the most Holy 
Virgin Mary,*and to the honour of the Church and the whole State ; and 
now there comes a certain famous master Peter of Perugia, according to 
what is proved in the Vatican, for they say there are many paintings of 
his there” (cujus ut dicitur sunt ibidem multas picturas). A bargain is 
accordingly made with Master Peter of Perugia. But he turns out diffi- 
cult to deal with. So noble a painter, a spirit in his work so holy, so 
serene, so earnest and careful, it shocks us to find extortionate in making 
and unscrupulous in keeping a bargain. But such by a hundred evidences 
was Perugino. For reasons of his own advantage he continually shirked 
the execution of his contract with the authorities of Orvieto. After ten 
years of negotiation and disappointment, they finally, in the spring of 
1499, resolved to put the work into other hands, and chose Luca Signorelli 
on the strength of ‘‘ many most beautiful pictures said to have been done 
by him in divers cities, and especially in Siena.” No doubt it was the 
fame of that recent work at Monte Oliveto, not in, but near Siena, which 
above all determined the choice. His first engagement extended only to 
the completion of the vaulted compartments of the ceiling. Two of these 
Angelico had finished ; and for two more, a company of the Apostles 
about the Virgin, and a choir of Angels bearing the instruments of the 
Passion, he had left designs. These Signorelli was to carry out; the re- 
maining four choirs of the Patriarchs, Doctors, Martyrs, Virgins, were to 
be his own invention and design. 

And thus two things most opposite are brought together—Angelico and 
Signorelli, the art of the spirit and the art of the body. Signorelli did his 
best not to seem too unlike his predecessor. . And modern reparations 
have done something to add a further uniformity to the character of. their 
work. But in spite of Signorelli’s self-restraint, and in spite of what in- 
dividual characters time has tampered with or effaced, the two parts of the 





*.“ Qui forsan veniret,” so runs the minute, “ ad pingendam dictam cappellam, 
et.est famosus ultra alios pictores ytalicos.” 
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ceiling remain sufficiently unlike. Angelico’s serene creations—those types 
of stainless beatitude, those grave and sweet ecstasies—are sufficiently alien 
from the athletic manner of Signorelli, even in the compartments where he 
has had but to work out his predecessor's designs, still more in those 
where he has been left to himself. He keeps, indeed, what the place and 
the ‘subjects demand, the old arrangement of enthroned figures grouped 
pyramid-wise on a gold background ; but the simple attitudes, the tranquil 
draperies, the fervent calm, he cannot keep; dignity his work has, but 
the dignity which comes of finished science, and a large and masterful 
energy in putting it forth. Angelico’s vivid scale of pure primary colour 
gives place to his more broken and secondary tones of olive and red. 
However, his work pleased. And in the spring of the next year (1500) it 
was decided to engage him to complete the decoration of the chapel by 
painting its walls, hitherto untouched. For the next three or four years, 
though not without’ interruptions, he wrought at this undertaking—an 
undertaking, as he had conceived it, vast and bold and comprehensive 
almost without precedent in his art. 

The chapel walls stand covered from floor to vault with the painter's 
handiwork. A course of rich arabesque decorations goes round their 
lower half, interspersed with panel-shaped spaces, of which some contain por- 
traits and others small histories in a single colour. Above this decorative 
course, great multitudinous pageants of tribulation, of doom, of resurrection, 
of torment, of blessedness, at the first sight half appall and somehow 
half affront you. Let us come presently to the study of these, getting 
used to the place first, and beginning with an examination of the lighter 
and less formidable ornamental parts on the level of the eye. This 
arabesque or grotesque work is only an example of what the Renaissance 
was growing daily more in love with by this time—the imitation of those 
mixed scrolls of human and siren and animal and vegetable forms which 
were being unburied one after another in ruins of the Roman time. 
But what are these six mighty heads set one by one in painted frames amid 
the grotesques ; and what are these other painted rounds or tablets filled 
with vehement and moving miniature scenes in a greenish monochrome ? 
One austere and laureate profile you recognise in a moment. Itis Dante ; 
but who are his companions? By their wreaths they are poets too; 
and the subjects painted in the rounds or tablets about them are likely, 
you infer, to be taken from their poetry. By degrees you pick out episodes 
you can identify, though often it is not easy. Several from the Pur- 
gatory of Dante are the most unmistakeable. Here are the poet and his 
guide at the foot of the unscaleable rocks, pointing out to one another how 
vain were all nimbleness of leg in such a place. Here is Virgil bidding 
Dante kneel at the approach of the angel of God, the “ divine bird,” 
“‘ sweeping the air with his immortal wings.” * Here is Sordello embrac- 





* Signorelli has made a curious mistake in understanding his text here ; treating 
the vaso snelletto ¢ leggiero of Dante as a vase which the angel holds in his hand 
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ing the knees of Dante; and again Dante asleep and dreaming of Mount 
Ida and the golden eagle, while his guide stands in converse with Lucia. 
And here are the hapless three ‘‘ whose haughty necks a mighty stone 
bows down.” But besides these and more from tho same source, there 
are numbers of compositions that Dante will not explain. A group of 
naked heroes, for instance, standing with great wands of office, and 
judging two bound culprits that are brouglet before them—this looks like 
the trial for murder in Homer’s Iliad. And the stately nymph in 
converse with the helmeted warrior—that is evidently the meeting of 
ineas with the disguised Venus in the first book of the Aineid—incessu 
patuit. In another place Perseus rescues Andromeda; further on 
Phineus disturbs the marriage-feast in the house of Cepheus; Pluto 
whirls off a struggling Proserpine on his car; Ceres rushes dishevelled 
and disconsolate over the land ; Orpheus stops the pains of Tartarus with 
his music ; recovers Eurydice; loses her again; all which belongs to the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. Elsewhere Hercules having liberated Theseus 
has his foot on the throat of Cerberus, and that may come from Horace 
—perrupit Acherunta herculeus labor. Another round looks like the 
murder of Pompey by Achillas in the Pharsalia. And thus the little 
episodes in monochrome or chiarascuro give a key to the identity of the 
heads in the neighbourhood of which they are distributed. Evidently, 
besides Dante, and Virgil his master and necessary associate, these four 
other portraits with their laurel wreaths stand for the four poets whom 
Dante found in one group among the noble ancients who knew not Christ, 
untormented but ungladdened for ever in the groves of Limbo :— 
Omero poeta sovrano, 
L’altro é Orazio Latino che viene, 
Ovidio é il terzo, e l'ultimo Lucano. 

Nothing can be more characteristic than all this of the spirit of the 
Renaissance. Signorelli is altogether one with his time in decorating a 
Christian chapel with pagan mythologies and metamorphoses, and thinking 
it no harm that Homer and Horace and Ovid and Lucan should fill frames 
where the enthroned Virgin and martyrs and prophets and patriarchs will 
look down on them from amid their beatitudes to the end of time. But 
Signorelli does this in a perfectly serious spirit, as, indeed, the spirit of 
the classical Renaissance was essentially serious and high in the fifteenth 
century, not abasing sacred things to the level of profane, but rather 
exalting profane things, the memorable things of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity, to the level of sacred. In making much of Greece and Rome, it 
cannot be too often reiterated, the imagination of the fifteenth century did 
not reverse, it did but develop and carry out, what had been begun by the 
thirteenth century, that age, as I have said, of all pregnant inspiration 
and fruitful initiative in Italy. In this very case, see how Signorelli does 
but sit at the feet of Dante; how he gets at his pagan antiquity not by 





instead of a vessel on which he comes wafted. For this observation I am indebted 
to the work of a local writer, Signor Ludovico Luzi, whose diligence and research are 
as admirable as his verbiage and false eloquence are trying. 
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independent approaches, but through the great Christian poem of two 
hundred years earlier. That Signorelli himself was no accomplished 
humanist, no schelar in Greek or Latin poetry, is evident from this—that 
the contract assigning to him the completion of the chapel for a sum of 
five hundred and seventy-five ducats, with the usual conditions, is made out 
in Italian, instead of the customary dog-Latin of the law, for the express 
reason that the painter may the better understand it (vulgari sermone ad 
ipsius claram intelligentiam). On the other hand, that his thoughts were 
full of the fervid dogmatism, the intense Christianity of Dante, as the 
thoughts of every great artist in Italy from Giotto to Michelangelo were 
full of them, is clear by a hundred tokens. But this does not a whit 
prevent him from holding Virgil and Homer and the rest almost as sacred 
as the Prophecies and the Gospels and the Apocalypse, and caring almost 
as much to realise the utterances of the one as of the other. 

As for the style of these little round or oblong illustrations in chi- 
aroscuro, they are as vigorous, as busy, as animated, as anything can be, 
somewhat slight of course, but overflowing with power and energy. The 
compositions are always admirably designed for their spaces. Sometimes, 
as in the dream of Dante, or the Orpheus in Hades, they will be quite 
splendid and dignified little romantic pictures; but oftener, as in the 
rape of Proserpine, or the distraction of Ceres, vehemence will be pushed 
to caricature, and motion expressed with that conventional whirl and 
concentric flutter of draperies which Signorelli does like a drawing- 
master’s flourish almost. But it is time we looked above these subor- 
dinate ornaments, and nerved ourselves to the study of the six tremendous 
scenes, two side by side on either wall to right and left, one enclosing 
the doorway arch, and another the window opposite, which are the real 
glory of the New Chapel. 

Here is a complete manifestation of those things which are to come to 
pass in the latter days. The painter of it has an imagination that shrinks 
from nothing, but realises out to the full, sternly and with a perfect 
daring, all the ideas which the Christian prophecies and traditions set 
before him. For the final and consummating scenes, indeed, those of 
resurrection, of perdition, of salvation, he had the precedent of innu- 
merable works in which Italian art had been trying to express these 
things for two hundred years and more, from the pulpit-sculptures of the 
Pisans down ; and for the modes of punishment and reward, the conceptions 
of fiends.and angels, he could go, as all Italian art had gone, to Dante. 
But for the stories of Antichrist and the end of the world, with which 
Signorelli begins, he had no precedent or authority of the same kind; 
he had to work for himself with the current data, which were the prophe- 
cies of Christ to his disciples in the twenty-fourth of Matthew, the 
visions of the Revelation and the pseudo-revelations of Esdras and John, 
with the prophecies of Ezekiel and other Old Testament prophets connected 
with these in popular interpretation. Accordingly, in the first great picture 
he shows us the valley of Jerusalem, with the Temple, a great porticoed 
structure in the Italian classic of the time, filling the distance on the 
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right ; the three years and a half of the reign of Antichrist have begun ; 
the steps of the Temple aré beset with ruffian soldiers in black armour; 
and just before its portico on the extreme right the witnesses Enoch and 
Elias are being slain at the feet of the false prophet; one hoary blood- 
bedabbled head is on the ground, the sword is raised to come down upon 
the throat of the other. Four groups fill the main field of the picture, 
so conducted as to tell the whole story, and at the same time to cover 
the space with an admirable art of distribution. One great group all 
along the foreground shows the preachings of Antichrist and his triumph. 
The apocalyptic descriptions of him are utterly unfit for art to realise— 
* his eyebrows like a wild beast’s; his right eye like the star which rises 
in the morning, and the other like a lion’s; his mouth about one cubit ; 
his teeth a span long; his fingers like scythes.” All this mystical ex- 
travagance Signorelli has wisely left unattempted ; his Antichrist has the 
feature and fashion of Christ himself, only with a sinister look of the eyes 
and mouth betraying that divine favour. A horned imp stands on the 
pedestal behind him, and prompts him as he preaches. To right of him 
is the crowd of those whom he is persuading: a gorgeous and violent 
young lord with his arms akimbo ; grave and reverend seniors folded in 
their noble drapery; the pursy cheeks of gluttony ; the bald crown and 
parrot: beak of avaricious age; one fair mother with her child; all sorts 
and conditions of men standing there, and designed with that splendid 
union of typical dignity and individual character in which Ghirlandaio 
was this master’s only rival, as well as that fiery expression of physical 
life and animation in which he was without a rival. To the left of the 
preacher are those whom he has already won. A lithe athletic villain in 
his shirt-sleeves has just heaped before Antichrist a quantity of church 
plate and other spoils of sacrilege. His. second agent is a crafty old 
counsellor in a rich suit, who deals out money from a bag, and among 
the crowd who take it are a couple of nuns and a half unwilling youth 
in flowing locks and drapery. Behind these presses another company 
of types. in which the age seems to live and breathe before us—portraits, 
many of them, of citizens of Orvieto whose names are still on record. 
Further to the left the huge wiry frame of an executioner, the fellow and 
counterpart of the church-robber, stands bent over in the act of strangling 
one of those who will not follow after his master; and all around lie 
tranks and severed heads.of monks and friars. Close up to the frame 
of the composition stand two impassive spectators of the tribulation : 
one is a Dominican of sweet and holy mien; the other a strong grave 
man of sixty in dusky cloak and cap, with flowing hair, and hands crossed 
before him. . These are portraits of Fra Angelico and Signorelli; this is the 
corner chosen by Signorelli to commemorate himself and his predecessor 
in the work, as Italian artists were wont to commemorate themselves in 
some corner or another with a kind of grave humility. Further off, in 
the centre of the picture, the raising by Antichrist of one dead draws 
new worshippers,—“ for there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
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and shall show great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if it were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive the very elect.” In another place a group of 
holy men, sages and monks and friars, are gathered together to strengthen 
and comfort one another. One of them expounds from an open book, 
another counts on his fingers the mystic number three and a half—‘ a 
time, times, and half a time’”—during which this tribulation shall last. 
Opposite this group Signorelli seems to have devised an express occasion 
for the things he most delighted in, out of the two data, “ He shall be 
exalted even to Heaven, and shall be cast down even to Hades, making 
false displays ;’’ and again, ‘‘I will rain upon him, and upon his bands, 
and upon the many people that are with him, an overflowing rain, and 
great hailstones, fire, and brimstone.” The false Christ has lifted himself 
up to the sky in sight of his worshippers; the angel of God swoops 
rushing at him, amid an explosion of fiery studs and bolts and shafts of 
vengeance ; he falls through the air in headlong overthrow, and the bolts 
of his ruin drive past him to earth and strike down and scatter and 
dismay his followers. Such ruin of horse and foot, such falling back- 
wards and crouching forward and plunging aside—such desperate fore- 
shortenings, as they roll stricken or cringing from the stroke! It astounds 
you to see what science, what calculations of the body’s appearance in 
impossible conditions, Signorelli brings to the aid of his hardy imagina- 
tion, and how triumphantly and unflinchingly he has carried the look of 
life into these catastrophes transcending life. 

The next scene, that which surrounds the arch of the entrance-door 
into the chapel, gives play for more violent combinations of the same 
kind. It is the end of the world. Near the top of the arch on one side 
a flight of horrid-coloured fiends has been let loose in front of bars of 
cloud in the blood-stained sky. They hurl and blow great shafts of fire 
that slant down upon the affrighted peoples, while tongues and spouts of 
fire leap at the same time out of the ground. Fugitives, some on horse- 
back, many of them mothers with their babes, crouch and flee and clasp 
hands to head, and the nearmost of them, a group of just such fantas- 
tically clad young athletes as we saw standing so full of prowess in the 
train of King Totila, come hurtling and tumbling overwhelmed, one of 
them turning round with a last vain effort of defiance, till they roll almost 
out of the picture. On the other side of the arch that which is written 
is fulfilled, how ‘the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, ‘nd the powers of 
the heavens shall beshaken.” The sun and moon are dead-coloured balls 
in the sky. The stars rain down. You see a town, and the waves of 
the sea boiling higher than its towers. A company of strong half-naked 
brigands are despatching a couple of unlucky prisoners. A marble 
temple falls in ruins, and a white-robed woman rushes into the arms of her 
friends from the crash of its architecture and capitals. Close to the fore- 
ground, sibyls with their books, prophets, mages, and two warriors, a rever- 
end and valiant company, stand aware of and awaiting the coming doom. 
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So far, Signorelli has represented these apocalyptic catastrophes in 
the dress and fashion of his own time. But in the remaining scenes 
dress and fashion do not come in; he has to deal with the’ unshrouded 
body of man after the resurreetion of the flesh. It is the moment of re- 
surrection itself that he has taken for the next great picture. The arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel, two colossal forms, stand erect in air and 
with strained cheeks blow the summons to the great awakening from long 
straight trumpets directed downwards. Each strong angel has bright out- 
spread wings, one blue-green and the other purple; they are naked but 
for a light robe and ribands fluttering about the loins of each. The air 
about and below them is full of the flight and rejoicing of transparent 
forms, ethereal cherubs and child-angels. Below, there is no attempt at 
realising the earth as earth; it is simply a plain of abstract white, with 
the awakened dead emerging from it or standing about. In the right- 
hand foreground are a few who, skeletons still, have the actions of living 
men, doing with their bare bones what it takes muscles to do really, and 
drawing themselves from the ground or standing on one side till the full 
renewal of their bodies. That is a grim fantasy which art has often 
repeated and which could well be spared. Here, however, it fills no 
great place, and interferes little with our delight in looking at the multi- 
tude of noble creatures scattered, in a thin composition of many groups, 
upon the plain beneath the summoning angels. ‘‘The dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” says St. Paul; and Signorelli has taken this prophecy, 
and with it the other apocalyptic tradition according to which the 
renewed body was to know no difference of age and youth, but all were 
to arise ‘‘ thirty years old.” So here they stand in the mid strength and 
flower of manhood or womanhood, embracing each other or tenderly conver- 
sing in twos or threes, giving thanks and waiting for the consummation of 
their blessedness ; one helping another by the wrist to free himself from the 
tomb, one pointing aloft to the heavenly heralds, another with his back to 
us gazing upwards with head thrown back and hands on hips, another 
with folded arms absorbed in the happiness of feeling himself alive and 
repossessed of his limbs. Signorelli’s intense artistic delight in the 
human body transfers itself spontaneously to the personages of the scene, 
and it is that last sentiment—the tranquil physical rapture of renewed con- 
sciousness and life restored and perfected—which fills and governs all the 
groups. Beyond this noble physical contentment, they are in all moods 
beside of devout expectancy, of thanksgiving, of the adoring surprise of 
those who find themselves disturbed but to be rewarded. ll this is ex- 
pressed by Signorelli with immense dignity and force and grace, and with 
very little of that air of strained and imitated devotion which we have 
found in some of his work. But the splendour of design and modelling 
in the bodies makes the real greatness of the work—a splendour, a science, 
& resource wholly new in art, and going together with an admirable 
simplicity and directness of technical execution. In women, however, 
it is to be noticed, Signorelli shows a less noble choice than in men: 
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and the figures of women, a small minority among the men, are treated 
with a lack of the classical sense of beauty and perfect form. It was 
nearly a hundred years since this sense had, in the work of Ghiberti, 
shown itself already fully awakened. But where Ghiberti had been an 
idealist, Signorelli exhibited a realism sometimes almost approaching that 
of the German schools. 

Next comes the retribution of the wicked. Three warrior angels in 
shining mail, one with his sword half unsheathed, stand firm and heavy in 
the clouds to the right; over against them some of the wicked, who have 
been bold to try and scale heaven, are hurled in fantastic overthrow or 
plucked back by pursuing fiends. Below is a horrid medley of tormen- 
tors and tormented. This fierce drama of vengeance in the Christian 
scheme had been a subject of art’s endeavours from the first. But the 
Italian imagination had shown itself not naturally apt at ugliness and 
horrors. In spite of the precedent and dictation of Dante, a painter's 
or sculptor’s Inferno had generally been little but a piece of harmless and 
puerile hobgoblinry. Among the few angrier and more fully realised 
examples is in one of the relief scupltures on the front of this very Orvieto 
cathedral. But Signorelli went far beyond all others in confronting and 
realising out the torments of the damned. Of course there is no vulgar 
mutilation and outrageous atrocity as in some modern attempts of the kind; 
but there is as much dreadfulness and cruelty as a masculine and unde- 
bauched imagination can allow itself. Signorelli has perfected a singularly 
fearful kind of fiend, with skinny face and tusky teeth, and pointed flocks 
of wool for his abominable old beard and eyebrows, and a bat’s wings, and 
all the angles of his rapacious body running to claws, and his flesh of 
various vile and deathly colours, green or ashen or livid purple. And in 
the tussle before us these malignant creations have their will among their 
shrieking victims ; and it is a strangling, a scourging, a biting, a carrying 
off of wicked women by the ankles upon fiendish shoulders, a planting of 
fiendish feet upon prostrate howling heads, a hurling of vigorous sinners 
into flames, an agony of terror and chastisement and vain defiance, of 
which, if you can look at it, you acknowledge the prodigious power and in- 
ventiveness and mastery, but from which you had rather turn quickly away. 

Turning away, the broad arched band round the chapel window, coming 
next in order, shows you, in a bad light unluckily, the transition between 
the kingdoms of punishment and of reward. In the right-hand half, next to 
the scene of retribution, Signorelli has wrought the noblest and most com- 
plete of all illustrations to the opening of Dante’s Inferno. The Stygian 
stream, Charon and his boat, the press of disconsolate souls, Minos sitting 
in judgment, all are there according to 4 masterly conception and distri- 
bution. About the top of the arch are great draped figures of angels. Four 
of them stand making music and welcoming the redeemed souls that are 
ushered upwards from the left. This left-hand part of the arch contains 
some signally beautiful and solemn figures, angels and redeemed, the 
blessing and the blest, and so leads us on to the last great scene of multi- 
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tude and pageant, the pageant of paradise and the multitude of the elect. 
Generally this Paradise is considered the chief of Signorelli’s creations ; 
certainly it is the creation upon which he has spent most labour and 
resource, and which most impresses you with the sense of richness. The 
whole space is studded full with a rain of gold bosses. The upper part of 
the great vault is a mansion for music-making angels; nine of them sit 
there on the clouds in their many-coloured draperies, playing and wor- 
shipping. The redeemed men and women, in size somewhat lesser than 
the angels, crowd the ground below with their naked incorruptible bodies. 
Above their heads two mighty angels rush together from either side with 
beautiful whirling draperies, and scatter roses as they meet. Other angels 
come down hovering and ministering, and set garlands on the heads of the 
redeemed. Among these, once more, are few women and many men; and 
of the men a very large proportion bear the tonsure. In all this Signo- 
relli has put forth his utmost strength. Still I think in certain things he 
remains behind weaker painters. In the angelic orchestra above we still 
seo gestures and a composition somewhat ponderous and angular, we miss 
the lovely rhythm and beauty of some masters. He still contends with, 
but scarcely equals, Botticelli in the richness of golden rays and showered 
roses, and Angelico in the confidential tenderness of the angels who come 
down and encourage the humbler elect with crowns and palms and sweet 
whisperings. But then, in the parts which come natural to his own 


genius, he here surpasses himself and all others. The naked adoring 
figures of the blessed carry further yet all the qualities that gave greatness 
and mastery to the groups in the resurrection. The pair of meeting angels 
with their frank impassioned mien and rapturous flight, and the voluminous 
rhythmical sweeping of their robes, is one of the most magnificent and 
faultless achievements in the whole range of painting. 


IV. 


The Renaissance had as yet seen nothing so daring or so 
learned as this, nothing in which Art had been pushed so far beyond her 
ancient confines. The work, I have said, is the master’s triumph 
and his monument. Not that the strenuous powers which carried 
it through were quickly destined either to repose or to decay. Signorelli 
had full twenty honoured and active years yet to live. We may see him 
again at Siena, where he made cartoons (but they were never carried out) 
for new compartments in the wonderful engraved pavement of the cathe- 
dral ; and where presently afterwards he painted the several panels of a 
vast altar-piece ordered for the little town (where I believe itis still to be 
found) of Arcevia near the Adriatic. At Siena in these days, too, befel the 
sickness and death of his son, and some may admire and some shudder 
atthe manner of his mourning. For whatever other passion the father felt, 
the passion of science was the strongest in him, and with his own hand 
he took the knife to the corpse, and studied anatomy on the body of his 

28—2 
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son. Or we may follow him a second time to Rome, where he engaged in 
new work for the Vatican. But this was not for long. The new genera- 
tion, the crowning generation, had grown up. In the next year after Sig- 
norelli’s work had been completed at Orvieto, Lionardo da Vinci had come 
back from Milan to Florence, and with his great battle cartoon had shown 
# science still more consummate, a still more amazing mastery of motion 
and energy, than Signorelli’s own. A year more and Lionardo’s exploit 
had been capped by the young Michelangelo in his cartoon of the ‘ Sol- 
diers Surprised in Bathing.” The young Michelangelo for sculpture, the 
young Raphael for painting, were then introduced to Pope Julius II. by 
his architect Bramante of Urbino. As soon as Raphael began to work in 
the chambers of the Vatican, so marvellous seemed what he did that he 
was forthwith preferred by Julius above the older men engaged just 
before. The work newly begun by Signorelli, Perugino, Pinturicchio, and 
Sodoma, was stopped or taken down, and they went home superseded and 
eclipsed. Some ofthe men of that elder generation were discouraged and 
offended by the new turn which art had thus taken in younger hands. 
Perugino, for instance, was a conservative in his art, and between him 
and the admirers of Michelangelo at Florence there was open aversion 
and contempt. While all about him is changing, Perugino’s manner 
does not change, though perhaps it grows weaker, in the last years of his 
life. But Signorelli, we can see, is of another mettle. Whether because 
he had a less settled and harmonious imagination of his own, less formed 
and decided instincts, whether because he was more desirous to learn and 
to improve, he continued in the end, as we may easily convince ourselves, 
to take lessons from right and left, and to incorporate other men’s 
excellences with his own. 

From 1510 until his death Signorelli lived in his native Cortona, 
taking his turn once and again in the magistracy of the city, and working 
as hard as ever at his art. Many altar-pieces of this late time are among 
his finest work. To talk of them at large would mean little to the reader 
unless he had seen them, and would be superfluous then. Let us pause 
only at one or two that particularly illustrate this receptiveness of 
Signorelli in his old age, and his capacity for improvement down to the very 
end. The Communion of the Apostles, painted in 1512 for a charitable 
confraternity at Cortona, and now in the cathedral, is a good example. 
Instead of the usual arrangement, the disciples kneel or stand in two 
groups of five to right and left of the picture, and Christ walks towards us 
between the files, giving the bread as he goes, with the two remaining 
disciples following at his shoulders. That is an arrangement certainly, 
Ij think, taken from a picture painted years before by an indifferent 
Flemish artist, Justus of Ghent, who had been brought into the neigh- 
bourhood by the Duke of Urbino. And in the sidelong poise of the 
Saviour'’s head, and its relief against the exquisite gradation of an arched 
opening of sky, there is a remarkable affinity with Lionardo’s famous 
Cenacolo of Milan. The picture is a singularly noble and beautiful 
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one, in which the various elements of Signorelli’s art—the breadth and 
energy which are natural to him, the devout and intellectual graces which 
he studies or affects, and these motives suggested by other men’s work— 
combine far more intimately and harmoniously than usual, so that the 
work is full not only of power, but of the most profound and solemn 
charm. Following the same line of observation, we might point out the 
figure of a John at the foot of the cross, in one of Signorelli’s finest 
Crucifixions at Borgo 8. Sepolcro, as taken apparently, in features, 
attitude, and drapery, from one of the engravings of Albert Diirer. 
But there is one instance more signal than the rest of the power of 
learning and progressing and receiving from other people. At this only 
let us stop, and the sooner because it is connected with one of the plea- 
santest episodes in the artist’s biography. In the year 1520, when he 
was close upon eighty, ‘“‘he made,” records Vasari, ‘‘ a picture for the 
Company of St. Jerome at Arezzo, the price of which was partly paid by 
Master Niccold Gamurrini, Doctor of Laws and auditor of the Rota, whose 
portrait, painted from life, is in the said picture, and shows him on his 
knees before the Madonna, to whom he is presented by St. Nicholas, who 
is in the picture.” A living descendant of the donor, Sigr. Gamurrini, 
has lately placed this picture in the public gallery of Arezzo. The critics 
and historians of these things have not done justice to it, for it is, despite 
the customary over-restoration, by far the most splendid example of 
Signorelli’s powers in this order of devotional composition. The Virgin 
sits in glory in mid-air, her feet resting on the usual huddle of cherubs’ 
heads, while the Father in benediction swoops foreshortened amid a rirg 
of cherubs above her. To left and right of her in the air are angels of 
Signorelli’s usual cast, in whom the bold carriage of the athlete mixes with 
the adoring sweetness of the ecstatic ; a little lower, St. Donatus on one 
hand of her and St. Stephen on the other; on the ground, below Donatus, 
a naked Jerome pointing to his bleeding breast, the sign of his penitences ; 
and below Stephen, a kneeling man of law—the donor Niccolo Gamurrini 
that is—introduced by Nicholas his patron saint; and between these 
figures and Jerome, a David sitting full in front under the Virgin, and 
looking up to her as he plays upon the psaltery; while two prophets of 
the Old Testament adore in the rear, each carrying his scriptured scroll. 
The Virgin holds in her left hand the lily of the Annunciation, and with 
her right slightly supports the child, who, looking another way the while, 
fits back a chipped piece into the glass cup which St. Donatus holds aloft. 
The colouring, where restoration has left it fairly alone, is beyond any 
other of the master, with the noblest splendour and richest transparency 
in passages like the figured robes and jewelled mitres and crosiers of the 
bishop-saints, the wine held up against the sky, the crimson cover of Dona- 
tus’s book, the green of Isaiah’s dress, the warm white of David's psaltery. 
David is a figure of design extraordinarily grand and sumptuous, made 
like Christ in countenance, only with more flowing hair and beard, and 
Wearing robes of rich scarlet and orange with white sleeves rolled back 
from his arms and strong veined hands. And now note how Signorelli 
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repeats his old self in some points and departs from his old self in others. 
The lean old Jerome of this picture is almost the exact double of a lean 
old Adam in an altar-piece painted by him forty years before (in the 
Cathedral of Perugia). But the Christ-child, as unlike as possible to the 
ungainly and uninteresting Christ-children of Signorelli’s early altar- 
pieces, is one of those lovely and perfected beings that Raphael had lately 
launched upon art, with its sweet majestic action, its beautiful wise coun- 
tenance, and the exquisite design of its body, limbs, and curling hair. And 
just as the child has been caught from Raphael, so you may see that 
Michelangelo’s work in the Sixtine Chapel has given the older master the 
hint for the head of his green-robed Isaiah—a head full of indescribable 
passion and power. 

And now, having taken account of the picture, let us listen again to 
our friend Vasari. ‘‘ This picture,” says he, ‘‘ was carried from Cortona 
to Arezzo on the shoulders of men belonging to the company it was 
painted for: and Luca, for as old as he was, insisted on coming over to 
put it up, as well as partly to see his friends and relations again. And 
' inasmuch as he stayed at the house of the Vasari, where I was then a little 
child of eight, I can remember how that good old man, all graciousness 
and politeness as he was, having heard from the master who had to teach 
me my letters that I minded nothing in school except scribbling likenesses 
—I remember, I say, how he turned to Antonio my father and said, 
‘ Antonio, since little George won’t learn his letters, by all means let him 
learn drawing ; for even if he did mind his letters, still drawing, although 
it might be no-use, would at all events be a credit and satisfaction to him, 
as to any other gentleman.’ And with that he turned to me, as I stood 
there opposite to him, and said, ‘ Mind your lessons, little kinsman.’ He 
said a great many more things of me which I won’t repeat, for my con- 
science tells me that I am «a long way from having fulfilled the opinion 
that good old man had of me. And because they told him, what was the 
truth, that at that time I was subject to bleedings at the nose so violent 
that I sometimes fainted from them, he put a key on my neck with his 
hand in a manner infinitely affectionate ; and that recollection of Luca 
will stand eternally fixed in my mind. When the said picture had been 
set in its place, he went off to Cortona again, and was accompanied a 
great way on his road by a number of citizens, as was no less than due to 
his character, for indeed he always lived more like a lord and honoured 
gentleman than like a painter.” 

After this, the strength so long unbroken must have quickly given 
way. A receipt of Signorelli’s, written only three years later (in 1523), is 
extant, and shows a hand quite infirm. Still he painted on. In 1524 
the Cardinal of Cortona built himself a new palace half a mile outside 
the city, and called in a pupil of Signorelli to help his architect with the 
decorations. But for the chapel of this palace he wished to have some- 
thing from Signorelli’s own hand ; and the master, though partly disabled 
from paralysis (impedito dal parletice), began a ‘* Baptism ”’ for his bishop. 
But death overtook him at the work. 
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In one of the choicest private galleries of Florence, that of the Torri- 
giani, there is a noble head of an old man in a close scarlet cap and 
scarlet silk cloak trimmed with black. The face is strong and grave, 
with the jaw large and firm, great kindly furrows from nose to mouth, and 
eyebrows of a bold arch above large intent grey eyes, of which the lower 
lids are a little red and weary, as those of an aged artist might be. The 
painter is Luca Signorelli, and at his very best. Tradition says the 
picture is his own portrait. Diligent modern authorities doubt this, and 
say it seems to represent ‘‘a person of higher condition.”* But that is 
no argument, for have we not just heard how the good old man lived more 
like a lord than like a painter? And elsewhere Vasari takes pains to tell 
us how he always “lived splendidly,” and ‘took pleasure in being well 
dressed ’’—the last phrase running more explicitly in an earlier edition to 
the effect that he ‘‘ always dressed in silk.’’ An objection more to the point 
is that the portrait does at first sight look very different from those Signorelli 
has left of himself at Orvieto—one, as we have seen, in the character of a 
humble spectator in the corner of the great drama of Antichrist ; the other 
painted on a slate in company with the superintendent of the cathedral 
works. But what really makes this striking difference is the fashion of 
the hair, which is long and flowing in the Orvieto pictures, and cropped 
close in the picture at the Torrigiani palace. The features are not incon- 
sistent, and it is a point in favour of the traditional account that the 
woodcut given by Vasari is very like the Torrigiani portrait, and unlike the 
portraits of Orvieto. I believe this is, in truth, none other than Luca in 
his honoured age. He has put in the background figures of naked men, 
almost identical with those of the shepherds in that first Madonna painted 
for Lorenzo forty years before, besides a classic arch, a classic temple, 
and a woman with whirling drapery. But these are the things he had 
clung to and cared about from the first; they are types and pledges of that 
delight in the strength and beauty of the living body, which, with 
the love of classic science and the love of motion and energy, had been the 
vital principle of all his art. To put these types and pledges behind a 
portrait of himself in his old age—what would that be but to vindicate his 
calling and assert his victory ? 


i 


Great messages need to be spoken in a great language. ‘The burn- 
ing messages of prophecy uttered by the stammering lips of infancy ’”—that 
is what Italian art gives us at the beginning. By the beginning I mean 
the thirteenth century, the age of initiative, of genius, when civilisation 
made a new start in the Italian communities, and men began to live and 
think and act with a new desire of greatness and excellence, and when | 
poetry, sculpture, painting, the arts which commemorate and survive life 
and thought and action, and realise more completely than they the great- 
ness and excellence of men’s desires, began to grow and tower into sudden 





* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. iii. p. 30. 
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glory. The artists of that age of growth and initiative were concerned 
with ideas the most momentous and impassioned that could press upon the 
mind of men. The devout conjectures, the credulous traditions, of many 
childish and inventive ages had crystallised into that body of Christian 
dogma which by this time stood sharp, real, familiar, importunate in the 
foreground of all men’s thoughts. The task of painting and sculpture in 
the thirteenth century is to ‘‘ show forth to rude men who know not letters 
the miraculous things wrought by virtue and in virtue of the holy faith.” * 
First the sculptors of Pisa, next the group of Florentine painters, with 
Giotto their sovereign, and at the same time the group, scarcely second to 
the Florentines, of the painters of Siena—all these took up the task in the 
days, or just before the days, of Dante, and soon acquitted themselves of 
it with a greatness, I say, and an excellence unknown before. No trivial 
themes call them away from the great cycle of Christian. revelation. 
Between the book of Genesis and the book of the Apocalypse, between 
the creation of man and his doom, is their range. Or if anywhere besides, 
it is among the martyrdoms and penances of the early saints, or among 
miracles, like those of St. Francis, that had in latter days helped to re- 
kindle faith in the miracles of old, or among visions, the visions of Dante, 
that had brought home to all men, with an utter and intense reality, alike 
the messages of Scripture, and the dogmas of the Church, and the tales of 
the saints, and the living history and passions of the time. And the 
character which Italian art took in the thirteenth century, that pregnant, 
forming, initiating epoch, it kept for the two hundred and fifty years of its 
glory. The spirit of the Old and New Testaments, the spirit of St. 
Francis, the spirit of Dante, brooded upon it last as first. Some impetuous 
students and fervid exponents have denied this, and averred that Savona- 
rola saw the end of that of which Dante saw the beginning. Worldliness 
and paganism, say they, had transformed Christian art and sapped its 
nobler powers before the end of the fifteenth century. Not so. The truth 
is, that from Giotto in the thirteenth century to Michelangelo in the six- 
teenth—from the painted vaults of the lower Church of Assisi to the 
painted vaults of the Sixtine Chapel—there is no revolution, still less is 
there corruption or degeneracy ; there is expansion and a progress from 
strength to strength. Giotto and his companions did very much to give 
just expression to those momentous, those burning messages. No one 
ever surpassed the Florentines of the thirteenth century in intellectual 
force and simplicity, in the union of a grave moral exaltation which made 
them conceive nobly, with a sturdy sense and shrewdness which helped 
them to observe closely. But in some things they were stammerers siill. 
Not by the noblest conceiving, not by the shrewdest closeness in observa- 
_ tion, can any one or any two generations of artists perfect their instrument 
of expression, least of all for these stupendous purposes. Between the 





* Thus expressed in the first article of the constitution of the guild of painters of 
Siena, 
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generation that grew up with Dante and the generation that thronged in 
childhood after the footsteps of Savonarola, art took in Italy many diffe- 
rent aspects, and nourished herself from many different sources. But 
whatever study she made of worldly character and the realities of common 
life, whatever of jewellery and ornament and goldsmith’s work, whatever of 
anatomy and the body's structure, whatever of geometry and perspective, 
whatever of the classical antique, she was doing nothing all the while but 
expand her powers and perfect her instrument of expression. She was 
learning and practising her language. 

Now, what is the highest language and most accomplished dialect of 
art? The Greeks answered that question long ago. The body of man or 
woman, said they. Take the human body, divest it of disguise, accident, and 
paltriness, conceive and fashion in it a form answering ideally to one or 
another of the myriad forces of nature or of the human spirit; that is the 
great, the universal language of Art—that is the imagery most fit for her 
intents. And this answer of the Greeks is valid to the end of time. 
Many things worth attending to Art can say in other and humbler dialects. 
Much she can express under the common images of life, and in represerta- 
tions of daily sights and the draped humanities of the market-place. But 
not the highest things ; the highest she must body forth in that form above 
accident, exempt from disguise, archetypal, universal, beautiful. Con- 
sider this Christian cycle which filled the minds of the middle age. 
It contains, indeed, abundance of subjects that call not for this high 
imagery, but rather for close and fair apparel—the gold-embroidered tissues 
about an enthroned Madonna, the vestments of bishop and cardinal, the 
robes and crowns of angels, the friar’s gown and hood, the comely drape- 
ries of the saints. But the great subjects of all—the mighty catastrophes 
of man’s origin and doom—the Creation, the Fall, Judgment, Hell, 
Paradise? These, to be properly expressed, admit not costume or acci- 
dent ; these at least the new art must needs learn to express in that lofty 
dialect of the naked body. That the creed which tells of them had set out 
by condemning nakedness and being ashamed of the body, is no matter ; 
if the catastrophes are to be imagined and shown forth to men at all, in 
that likeness it must be. And it is here that early art is least effectual, not 
intimately knowing the body, its inner structure, its subtler proportions, or 
the play of its fair and living surfaces. That language has to be learnt from 
the alphabet almost. Presently the discovery of classical remains gives an 
immense help and impetus to the study. But the ancient models them- 
selves will not fully serve. For the ancients had been men of other minds ; 
the pagan had harboured thoughts less vivid than the Christian of an original 
and 4 final catastrophe of the world. He had been haunted by less porten- 
tous images of doom, less ecstatic hopes of recompence. The forces of na- 
ture and of the human spirit, of which the images had been conceived and 
fashioned in ancient pagan art—a Zeus, an Apollo, a Pallas, an Aphrodite, 
& Persephone, a Herakles—were forces comparatively serene and luminous 


and circumscribed, not too mysterious and awful to be thought quietly of, 
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even the mightiest of them, not too instant and dire in menace, in promise 
not too transcendent, in power not too overwhelming. But of the gods of 
the new creed and of their rule, of the sins and punishments of Chris- 
tianity, its virtues and rewards, its revelations and catastrophes, the very 
characters are mystery and awfulness, imminent terror and transcendent 
joy, power unlimited and irresistible. And so, if Christian art is to rise 
to the height of its great argument, it must learn to manage the same 
imagery in another and less tranquil way than the ancients used. Chris- 
tian art, for its highest purposes, must learn all and more than‘ all the 
ancient mastery of the living body, and, with that, must keep its own 
mastery of the face, the mirror of the spirit and its passions. It must 
group and build up this universal human imagery in schemes the most 
arduous and combinations the most sublime—must wield and fling abroad 
human shapes the most perfect and mighty, and with countenances as 
majestic as the limbs, in such postures and expressions as shall body forth 
whatever is most stupendous and superhuman in the new conception of 
spiritual power. 

To accomplish this enterprise, harder than any Hellas undertook of 
old—to recover, modulate, and expand the accents of Hellas till they were 
equal to these new and mightier modern utterances—was that a task 
which one generation, or two generations, could be expected to bring to 
good? Manifestly not. Looking at Italy at the end of the thirteenth 
century and afterwards, the question would rather have seemed to be, 
would there be breath enough, would there be endurance enough, in this 
new civilisation, to hold out until the enterprise could possibly be accom- 
plished? Would the genius and inspiration, the impassioned Italian 
way of feeling and realising these prodigious themes, last until a long 
enough practice should have perfected the instrument for expressing them ? 
Indeed it might have seemed not. The conditions of the Italian civilisa- 
tion were so fearfully unstable. The fire of the Italian genius burned so 
fast, and with such a fearful waste. The two hundred and fifty inspired 
years of Italy,* from the age of Dante and the overthrow of the imperial 
power in Italy, to the age of Michelangelo, and the devastation and con- 
quest of Italy between France and Germany, were years of a political and 
social state not perilous merely, but, it might fairly seem, impossible. A 
jealous, perpetual, and insidious rivalry of the five important territorial 
powers of the Peninsula—the Papacy, the Kingdom, the Duchy of Milan, 
the Republics of Venice and Florence—one against another or two against 
three in ever-shifting combinations ; Anjou and Aragon and presently France 
perpetually looking on and ready to strike in; the emperors perpetually 
seeking to give reality to their titular claims ; a score of petty republics 
and a hundred petty despotisms interspersed among the larger powers; 





* Convenient dates to bear in mind are—for the beginning of the period, 1265, the 
birth of Dante, or 1268, the overthrow of the Ghibelline forces and extinction of 
the house of Hohenstaufen;—for its end, 1527, the sack of Rome. 
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every republic except Venice distracted with hereditary factions, with unre- 
mitting anarchy, revolution, confiscation, banishment, bloodshed; every 
despotism an arena for the wantonness of some passionate and lawless 
will; every community at war with its neighbours and itself; ad- 
yenturers loose upon the country at the head of armed hordes, always 
ready to change sides in the medley and always seeking to carve out 
principalities and found dynasties of their own; a world of endless and 
as it looks aimless warfare, violence, intrigue, faithlessness, wasteful and 
deadly public and private passions ; and upon the prosecution of each aim- 
less passion a force of human character and genius expended enough to have 
founded and organised an empire—how could all that last ? How could 
such a civilisation not promptly perish ? How could the brightest genius 
of a race guiding its destinies so wildly, were it a race never so gifted, 
not quickly flame down and sink to darkness? The vitality of Italy, 
or her good fortune, was such that this mad civilisation of hers did hold 
out, this spendthrift genius did flourish, just long enough for the 
completion of that undertaking on the study of which we are at 
present intent. The fire in her veins was not spent until a crown- 
ing generation of artists had had time to be born—the generation 
of Raphael and Michelangelo. These grew up and achieved the quest 
on which the national genius had set out two hundred and fifty 
years before. Posterity may go to the Vatican, and do homage to 
their perfect and consummate utterance of mysteries more than human 
in a language loftier than the Hellenic. But Michelangelo lived to see 
the civilisation of his country crumble about him—to see not only Italian 
polity transformed and Italy devastated and partitioned by strangers, 
but the inspiration of Italy fail and her genius grow cold. He handed 
on that high and perfected language of art to men who had nothing to 
say in it. For if great messages need a great language to speak them, 
so also do they need a great heart and mind to conceive them. And 
the last great hearts and minds of Italy were those of Michelangelo and his 
generation. They were born just before the inevitable collapse. Their 
disciples and followers were the children of a time already enervated and 
exhausted, and no wonder. When they try to speak with that large utter- 
ance of the gods, they can but emptily mouth and rant. This is the only 
secret of the sudden decadence of Italian art in the sixteenth century, and 
of the fact that the worst forms of the decadence are found among the 
immediate followers of Michelangelo. It was not, as some say, that 
Michelangelo set them a viciousexample. His example would have been, 
and is, the best in the world for spirits of his own mettle. But an 
enervated and exhausted time, when a great and flaming civilisation had 
just burnt out, could yield no such spirits. And so it is that the followers 
of Michelangelo, attempting to walk the terribil via in his footsteps, betray 
jaded and feeble powers. They try to express, like him, superhuman 
things in terms of the human body, and to deal with forms and images of 
strength and majesty ; but they have no thoughts to match their language, 
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no imagination to sustain it, and their art becomes, I say, but a vain 
mouthing and ranting, the mockery of true sublimity. 

Michelangelo, then, must be judged and understood not by the sudden 
disasters which followed him, but by the gradual conquests which pre- 
pared the way for him, and on which he put the climax. Of all that 
came by way of preparation, the work of Luca Signorelli is, in painting, 
the most closely related to that of the crowning master himself. It is 
not merely that there are specific groups and figures in Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment for which you can see the hint in Signorelli’s designs at 
Orvieto. It is that Signorelli, in general terms, brought the great and 
difficult language of the highest art nearest to its full compass and perfect 
structure. Much that is sympathetic and delightful in earlier and con- 
temporary art is wanting to him. Much that in the creations of Michel- 
angelo is august, profound, impressive beyond all reach of comment or 
interpretation, Signorelli fails to approach or so much as to foreshadow. 
Nay, in some matters, where his imagination is not aroused and does not 
animate his science, we are aware of a certain dulness of invention, a 
certain mannered ostentation of power, which seetns almost to foreshadow 
the decadence that came after Michelangelo. But Signorelli is one of 
the greatest and most manly of all masters wherever his imagination is 
aroused and does animate and sustain his science. And that happens, we 
have seen, as often as he has to deal with events or affections that give play 
to motion and animation, to human energy and passion, to the beauty and 
fairness of the body. In these things he is sovereign, and it is no paltry 
sovereignty. It is no doubtful glory to have been the first in whose 
hands Art learnt to deal as she list, absolutely and imperiously, with the 
corporal frame and mechanism of man—to plant a race of perfect human 
beings all firm and lithe and springy upon their feet in the carelessness or 
eagerness of life, or to show them writhing and precipitated in the terror 
of doom, and overwhelmed among the ruins of their own pomp; to drive 
them headlong across fields of fire-furrowed air, the bolts of the catapult 
of the wrath of God; to mingle and coil and tangle them, incarnations of 
mortal despair, among the more hideous incarnations of immortal hate, 
or to set them with uplifted faces on the flower-strewn plain, when this 
corruptible has put on incorruption, and the re-embodied spirits feel upon 
them the blessedness of their new and everlasting youth. 

8. C. 
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ALTHoucH many months must elapse before astronomers can hope to 
complete their analysis of the results obtained during the recent transit, 
yet already they can estimate the degree of success then achieved,—or, 
which is in truth the same thing, the degree of accuracy with which the 
sun’s distance can be ascertained by means of the observations made last 
December. We propose to give a summary of the proceedings and vari- 
ous fortunes of the observers of the transit, indicating the general results 
of the operations carried out at different places and by different methods. 
Apart from the scientific importance of these operations, a certain non- 
scientific, but very real interest attaches to them, from the fact that nearly 
a quarter of a million of money was expended by the various scientific 
nations on the preparations and expeditions for observing the behaviour of 
Venus during the four hours of her transit. Certainly on no previous 
occasion has so large a sum, or indeed a sum even approaching this, been 
expended on a research of a purely scientific character. For the mistake 
must not be made, of supposing that even indirectly the determination of 
the sun’s distance has the slightest commercial or material value. We 
do not say that the work effected by the various expeditions had no such 
value ; on the contrary, the careful determination of the true geographical 
position of the various stations must be regarded as a most useful addition 
to that mass of knowledge on which safe and successful voyaging depends. 
And it may well be that the experiments carried out and the various 
methods of observation employed, or attempted, may hereafter lead to re- 
sults of considerable material value. But the actual determination of the 
sun’s distance cannot in the least degree affect the material interests of 
the human race, either in itself or by reason of any consequences which 
can be imagined as resulting from it. We were no worse off when we 
supposed the sun to be 95 millions of miles from us, than we are now 
when we know that the distance is probably no greater than 92 millions 
of miles, or than we shall be a few months hence when we may pronounce 
confidently how many hundreds of thousands of miles the sun is from us. 
That is, we were no worse off in any material circumstance. We travelled 
as safely over our little globe when we supposed its diameter less than the 
twelve-thousandth part of the sun’s distance, as we do now that we know 
the sun’s distance exceeds the earth’s diameter only about 114 thousand 
times. Our commercial relations were not one whit affected by that old 
mistake of ours; and it seems as inconceivable that any real material gain 
can follow from the determination of the sun’s distance, as that the com- 
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mercial relations of the human race will one day be extended to Venus, 
Mercury, and Mars, or beyond the multitudinous asteroids to the regions 
where the giants, Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, traverse their 
mighty orbits. If we thought of visiting any of those planets it might be 
important to know at exactly what distances they travel, but until then, a 
knowledge of the scale of the solar system is a result of only scientific in- 
terest, and of no conceivable use to the inhabitants of earth. 

But at the very outset, the thought may occur to some that we may 
be concerned, or if we ourselves are not, our remote descendants may be 
concerned, in a very serious way, in this matter of the sun’s distance. 
Suppose that instead of astronomers having mistaken our distance from 
the sun when they inferred it from the transit observations of 1761 and 
1769, their estimate was altogether right. Then, as we now know cer- 
tainly that the sun’s distance is not so great by fully three millions of miles, 
it would follow that the earth has drawn closer to the sun by that amount. 
Three millions of miles in a century! or, as the matter is assuming so 
serious an aspect, let us determine more accurately the real rate of ap- 
proach. Astronomers, a quarter of a century ago, set 95,365,000 miles 
for the earth’s distance, as determined from the transit of 1769. It was 
in 1854 that this measurement was first seriously questioned ; and before 
1859 the value now used in the Nautical Almanac, 91,400,000 miles, had 
been registered by astronomers as the most probable. In other words, 
according to this startling way of viewing the matter, the rate of the earth’s 
approach towards the sun amounts to about four million miles in 90 
years. Only 91} millions remain ; and therefore this most unsatisfactory 
rule-of-three sum is set for us,—If the earth approach the sun by four 
million miles in 90 years, how long will it be before she falls into the sun, 
his present distance being 914 million miles? The answer is, in 2059 
years wanting three months. Only two millennia would remain for this 
unfortunate earth, nay, long before the first millennium was over all life 
would probably have perished from her surface. Half her sunward 
journey being accomplished, the sun would look four times as large and 
pour four times as much light and heat upon the earth. Whatever faith 
we may have in the power of selection to modify existing races so as to fit 
them for varying conditions, we know that in the process a thousand years 
are as one day. Practically the human race as it is at this day would have 
to endure.the fourfold light and heat of that tremendous sun. A very few 
years of his action would depopulate the earth. 

Fortunately, however, astronomy assures us that no such change 
is taking place. Apart from all other considerations, we find in the 
fact that the sun would grow seemingly larger if the earth were ap- 
proaching him, the assurance that she has not approached him appreciably 
during the two thousand years which have elapsed since first astronomers 
noted the apparent size of the sun. The old measurements of his disc 
agree closely with those obtained in our own time. If this argument is 
thought to be weakened by the consideration that perhaps the sun may 
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be contracting as we draw nearer, and by an odd coincidence, contracting 
at such a rate as always to appear of precisely the same size,—then we 
must revert for comfort to the laws of planetary motion. These, empiri- 
cally determined by Kepler, and placed on a firm basis by the physical 
reasoning of Newton, assure us that any change in the earth’s distance 
from the sun will be responded to by a change in the time occupied by the 
earth in circling around the sun—that is, in the length of the year. The 
connection between the two changes is very simple. By whatever 
portion the sun’s distance is diminished, the year will be diminished by a 
portion half as great again. Take for instance the imagined reduction of 
the sun’s distance by rather more than three million miles, or by about a 
thirtieth part, then the year would be diminished, not by a thirtieth of its 
length, but by a twentieth (half as great again as a thirtieth),—that is, by 
more than 18 days. But we know that nothing of the kind has happened 
since the year 1769. Nay, the length of the year has certainly not 
changed by a single minute in the last three thousand years. In fact, the 
laws of astronomy, combined with observed facts, assure us that the earth 
does not approach the sun by a thousand miles in hundreds of thousands 
of years. 

We may then turn to the consideration of the observations made 
during the recent transit of Venus, without being hampered by the fear that 
astronomers have been measuring a distance which is continually changing, 
so that the results obtained this century will next century be found 
erroneous. 

Let us in the first place endeavour to form clear ideas of what was 
actually taking place while the transit was in progress. Of course, every 
one knows that Venus was passing between the earth and the sun ; but it 
is necessary to know, further, in what way the earth was posed during the 
transit, in order that the value of different stations may be discrimi- 
nated. We propose to adopt a novel way of considering the matter,—a 
method which, in the absence of illustrative diagrams, unsuited to these 
pages, seems to us the simplest and best. 

Suppose an intelligent being on the darkened side of Venus during 
the hours of transit, that is, on the hemisphere of Venus turned earthwards, 
and that his powers of vision were such that he could not only see the 
continents and oceans of our earth and watch them slowly moving (from 
left to right) as she rotated, but also could perceive the exact moment when 
the shadow of Venus touched the earth, and watch the edge of that shadow 
passing athwart the earth’s illuminated hemisphere. (For there was a 
shadow thus thrown on the earth all the time the transit lasted, though 
the actual quantity of sunlight cut off was an extremely minute proportion 
of the whole, so that no one not acquainted with the fact that Venus was 
in transit could have suspected it from the loss of light and heat.) This 
shadow, where it crossed the earth, had the shape of a vast circle, more 
than three hundred thousand miles in diameter, and therefore very much 
larger than the earth. If it had gone straight across the earth, so that 
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during the middle of its passage the earth occupied its centre, then the 
passage of the shadow would have lasted eight hours ; but as its centre 
passed far above the earth, the earth was only immersed in the shadow for 
about four hours. If the reader will cut a circle of tissue-paper some 
two feet in diameter, and, placing a silver sixpence on a table, will slide 
the circle over it, pushing the circle so that the centre describes a 
straight line passing five or six inches from the sixpence, then will the 
sliding circle fairly represent the shadow of Venus, while the sixpence 
will represent the sunlit face of the earth. 

Our observer on Venus, then, looking at the earth at about the time 
when he knew that terrestrial folk expected the beginning of the transit, saw 
it rolling in the summer of its southern hemisphere.* Its southern polar 
regions, glowing with their snows under the sun’s rays, were visible, while the 
northern polar regions were turned away, though the snows of the northern 
winter were visible, fringing the upper boundary of the earth’s disc. At 
that hour, we in England were for the most part asleep, seeing that the 
-time was two o’clock on a December morning. The observer on Venus 
saw the eastern parts of Asia lately come into view on the left upper part 
of the illumined disc, while the Sandwich Isles, Marquesas, and the rest, 
were about to pass out of view on the right; in the lower half of the disc 
Australia and New Zealand were visible, enjoying a midsummer’s day, 
while the islands of Mauritius, Rodriguez, Kerguelen and others, had lately 
come into view, so that it was early morning there. 

The intelligent observer on Venus knew that the shadow of his planet 
would first strike the earth near the Sandwich Isles, itsadvancing edge travel- 
ling athwart her face in the course of about twenty-five minutes, and passing 
off close by Kerguelen Land. This was only the advancing edge, be it noted, 
and its passing from the earth meant simply the total immersion of the 
earth in the shadow; if the reader revert to his tissue-paper circle and 
sixpence (provided, of course, ten minutes ago, at our suggestion), he will 
see that the edge of the tissue circle first reaching the sixpence on tho 
outside will presently touch the sixpence on its own inside or concavity, 
and that thenceforward the sixpence will be wholly covered by the tissue 
circle, until reached by the retreating edge. 

Our observer on Venus, if he considered carefully what was going on 
before him, would perceive the importance of those stations on the earth 
where the advancing edge of the shadow arrived either very early or very 
late. So many minutes elapse while the shadow’s edge is sweeping from 
the former stations to the latter, and so many miles separate these stations ; 
and clearly the recognition of these facts is equivalent to the determination 
of the rate (in miles per minute) at which the shadowis advancing. This, 





* The scene is that presented to us when we study Mars during the summer of 
his southern hemisphere, when, as Holmes says— 
“ The snows that glittered on the disc of Mars 
Have melted, and the planet's fiery orb 
Rolls in the crimson summer of its year,” 
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in turn, amounts to the measurement of the earth’s distance from the 
sun. For the astronomer (whether on Venus or the earth) knows well 
how long a time the shadow of Venus takes in going once round from 
the earth to the earth again,—this being the interval during which 
Venus passes through all her changes as a morning and evening star, 
an interval determined ages ago in Chaldewa and Egypt, and known 
in our day within a second or two. So that knowing thus how long 
the shadow takes in going round, and having ascertained, further, at 
what rate the part of it travels which is at the earth’s distance, we know 
the circumference of the earth’s orbit, and therefore the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The observer on Venus could know all this if that wonderful 
acuteness of vision which we have imagined, whereby he discerned the 
faint shadow of Venus, were accompanied by a knowledge, no matter how 
acquired, of the earth’s size. But even if he did not know this, he could 
understand that the inhabitants of earth (if an inhabitant of Venus could 
suppose our wretchedly cold globe inhabited) must be able to apply this 
method. He would argue that the Terrestrials, if folks of sense, would be 
sure to have set observers near those two regions, where the advancing 
edge of the shadow first reached and last touched the outline of their 
globe’s illuminated disc. If he sympathised with their anxiety to obtain 
knowledge, he would examine with considerable interest the parts of the 
earth thus favourably situated; and if he saw a whitish light over them, 
such as our astronomers often see near the edge of the disc of Mars, he 
would be conceraed to think that probably this whiteness indicated the 
presence of a good deal of cloud and mist, which could not but interfere 
with the observations of observers stationed there. 

Next, for nearly four hours, our observer on Venus would watch the 
earth slowly rotating,the Sandwich Isles, Marquesas, and other places passing 
out of view on the right, while Africa, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas, and the eastern parts of Russia in Europe, came into 
view on the left. He would know that the sun had set for the former places, 
while at these others, which had come into view as he looked, day had 
broken and the morning hours were in progress. At the former the be- 
ginning of the transit had been visible, but not the end; at the latter the 
end would be seen, but the beginning had not been visible ; while all those 
regions which had remained in view the whole time, as Australia, New 
Zealand, the East Indies, and the eastern parts of Asia generally, would 
have seen the whole transit. And he might reason about these last-named 
regions, that among the fortunate observers of the whole transit those 
stationed northwards would see his own planet depressed southwards on 
the sun’s face, while those stationed southwards would see her disc raised 
northwards; while if they could determine by what portion of the sun’s 
diameter she was raised or depressed (whether they effected this by direct 
observation, or by taking photographic likenesses of the sun with Venus 
on his face, or by timing the length of her apparent passage), they would 
learn how large the sun is, and, therefore, would be able to infer his dis- 
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tance. Our observer would, therefore, look with special interest at stations 
suitably placed on the northern and southern parts of the earth’s visible 
face, to judge from the aspect of those parts what sort of weather was pre- 
vailing there. Nor would he wholly limit his attention in this particular 
inquiry to the regions whence the whole transit could be seen. For he 
would argue that though the terrestrial observers might be so unskilful as 
to be solely dependent on observations of the duration of transit for their 
estimate of the position of Venus on the sun’s face at the time of mid- 
transit, yet also they might be able to determine this directly, or by taking 
photographic pictures near the time of mid-transit. So that though, in the 
former case, it would be essential that the whole transit should be seen 
(for how otherwise could the duration be determined ?), yet in the latter 
case the middle of the transit would be the really important epoch. On 
this account he would pay special attention to the aspect of the extreme 
northern and southern regions of the illuminated earth-face, at the time 
when the passage of his planet’s shadow over that face was about half 
completed. The regions which he would examine with chief interest for 
this purpose would be those in the northern hemisphere, within a space 
enclosed by a line drawn from India around Lake Baikal, Kamtschatka, 
the Japanese Archipelago, China, Cochin China, and so to India again; 
and those in the southern hemisphere enclosed by a line drawn from the 
Cape of Good Hope, round Rodriguez, Mauritius, to South Australia, 
around New Zealand and Chatham Island to Campbell Island, and so by 
Kerguelen and Crozet Island to the Cape again. 

Lastly, for the same reasons that made the advance of the shadow’s 
edge over the earth important, the passage of the shadow’s retreating edge 
would interest our observer on Venus. This edge would first make its 
appearance on the lower right-hand quadrant of the-earth’s face, not far 
from the south pole. It would travel retreatingly across New Zealand and 
Tasmania, being presently seen reaching from Kerguelen Land to the 
middle of Australia, and so on; but the earliest part of this half of the 
retreat would alone be important. Still retreating, the edge of the shadow 
would draw near to the place where it would finally leave the earth. It 
would be seen extending from Alexandria to North India; then from the 
Black Sea to Siberia; and would finally leave the earth’s disc at a place 
about midway between Moscow and the White Sea. The time occupied 
by this retreat of the shadow’s edge across the earth was about twenty-five 
minutes, like the time of passage of the advancing edge. The same 
reasoning would apply to the retreat as to the advance; and the 
intelligent observer on Venus would look anxiously at New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, South Australia, and islands south of Tasmania, to see what 
weather prevailed for observing the end of transit where occurring earliest, 
and with equal anxiety at North India, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the region 
around the Caspian, Aral, and Black Seas, to note under what conditions 
the end of the transit was observed where it occurred latest. 

A difficulty might suggest itself to our observer, perhaps, as regards the 
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observations especially directed to the beginning or end of the transit. 
He might argue, It is all very well for me, looking at the earth from Venus, 
to notice how long the shadow’s edge takes, say, in advancing from the 
Sandwich Isles to Kerguelen Land, or the retreating edge in passing from 
New Zealand to Alexandria ; but how are the observers on earth to know 
how long the interval is ? There must, for example, be one set of observers 
on the Sandwich Isles, and another set on Kerguelen Land. But, sepa- 
rated as they are by many thousands of miles, how can they communicate 
to each other the occurrence of the beginning of the transit? If these 
sets of observers cannot communicate directly with each other, they must 
be very good astronomers, or have very excellent time-keepers, if they can 
determine the precise difference of time between their respective observa- 
tions. And possibly our inhabitant of Venus might be disposed to believe 
that this difficulty would cause terrestrial observers only to trust to this 
method as a makeshift if other and easier methods chanced not to be 
available. He would argue that the duration of transit might be timed by 
observers at northern and southern stations with any ordinary time- 
keepers, and would always thereafter admit of being compared; while the 
mid-transit position of Venus, as seen from two such stations, might be 
determined or photographed with great readiness: but for two observers, 
ten thousand miles apart, to ascertain the moment of absolute time when 
transit began (or ended) so exactly that when they met, months after, they 
could feel certain that just so many minutes and seconds separated the 
moments when their several observations were made, must be a task of 
very great difficulty. Probably the inhabitant of Venus would have been 
surprised to learn with what marvellous accuracy the astronomers of our 
earth had learned to determine true time for any station on the earth, even 
without the aid of the electric telegraph. But he might even have been 
more astonished had he known that, despite the existence of the difficulty 
just indicated, and the fact that, notwithstanding all the modern improve- 
ments, it. still remained a serious one, astronomers on our earth had 
actually been at one time in danger of overlooking the comparatively simple 
methods of observation available at places whence the whole transit could 
be seen. 

The reader who has followed what we have here supposed our observer 
in Venus to have perceived during the hours of transit, will understand 
why certain regions on the earth were important for observations specially 
intended to determine the distance of the sun. The transit itself was 
visible wholly or in part from many places which were not in the least 
worth occupying. Any one stationed on the island of Java, for instance, 
could have seen the whole transit under most favourable conditions, the 
sun being all the time high overhead; but his observations, though they 
might be exceedingly interesting in showing the features which Venus 
presents in transit—the signs of an atmosphere, the traces of a twilight 
cirele on the planet, and so on—would have been of very little use indeed 
towards the determination of the sun’s distance ; since (i.) Java is not near 
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the place where transit began earliest or began latest, but midway between 
the two ; (ii.) Java is not near the place where transit ended earliest or 
ended latest, but between the two ; and (iii.) Java is neither far north nor 
far south, but close by the equator. Of course, even at such a station 
observations would not have been absolutely worthless, because a mean 
value necessarily differs from extreme values on either side of it; but 
where the object is to get the greatest possible difference, it is, of course, 
essential to take cases differing as much as possible from the mean. The 
rule medio tutissimus ibis is not the true rule in such a case, but must be 
replaced by the contrary rule, either extreme being preferable to a mean 
position.* 

But before we proceed to consider what befell in the various regions 
selected by astronomers for the observation of the transit, there is one 
other circumstance in the supposed observation of the earth from Venus 
which seems to us worthy of consideration. Although our books of astro- 
nomy tell us that while it is day in one part of the earth it is night in 
another, that while winter is in progress in one region it is summer-time 
elsewhere, these circumstances are not so clearly apprehended as we 
imagine they might be. But when once we consider the aspect of our 
earth as studied from Venus at a time when Venus is between the earth 
and the sun, so that the observer on Venus looks fully at the illumined 
half of our earth, we apprehend clearly why these varied relations hold. 
We see that one half of the earth being in sunlight, day is in progress 
there, while it is night in the other half. We also perceive under what 
varied conditions the different parts of the illuminated half exist. The 
parts in the middle of the sunlit disc are those where the sun is nearly 
overhead, while those near the edge have the sun low down. The rotation 
taking place from left to right, parts on the right are passing towards the 
boundary between light and darkness ; in other words, evening is approaching 
there. The parts on the left have lately passed the boundary between light 
and darkness ; in other words, the sun has lately risen there. Then the 
pole, which is tipped into view (the southern in the case considered), is 
clearly in sunlight all through the twenty-four hours, while the other pole 
tipped out of view has continual night. We see that the southern hemi- 
sphere, brought along with its pole more fully into sunlight, has long 
summer days, while the northern hemisphere, turned partly away from the 
sun, has short summer days. All this seems easily recognised when thus 





* Nevertheless, it seems to us that considerable interest, and probably some value, 
would have attached to observations made at or near the point on the earth where 
the transit had not only exactly the mean duration, but both began exactly at a 
mean epoch between earliest and latest beginning, and ended exactly at a mean epoch 
between earliest and latest ending—at a point, in fact, where, so far as the duration 
and the absolute moment of beginning and ending were concerned, the circumstances 
were precisely the same as they would have been for the centre of the earth. The 
largest of the Arroo Islands in the Arafura Sea would have been about the spot 
where this would have happened. f 
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presented, and still better when a picture of the earth thus posed is shown, 
whereas the ordinary explanation of the seasons illustrated by a picture in 
impossible perspective, and by views of the earth showing only the northern 
polar regions for all the seasons, is more readily understood by the teacher 
than by the learner. 

We can see, then, how it was that whereas, in England, the hour was two 
o'clock on a winter’s morning, observers in the Sandwich Isles were 
awaiting the beginning of the transit in the afternoon ; others in Kerguelen 
Land, Rodriguez, and Mauritius, were watching for the same event 
early on & summer’s morning; and at the same time it was near noon on 
a summer’s day at Melbourne, Hobart Town, and Adelaide; while in New 
Zealand the beginning of the transit was looked for on a summer afternoon, 
Again; the end of the transit occurred at about six o’clock on a winter’s 
morning with us, or long before sunrise ; but in Kerguelen Land, Mauri- 
tius, and Rodriguez, the end of the transit was observed not long before 
noon of a summer’s day ; in New Zealand the end occurred shortly before 
sunset; and in Egypt and Asia Minor the sun rose with Venus already 
on his face and drawing near to her place of egress, the transit concluding 
there while it was still early morning. Nor were the conditions under 
which the whole transit was observed less variable. In parts of Siberia 
transit began soon after sunrise and ended not long before sunset, whereas 
in Kerguelen the whole transit was observed during the first half of the 
day, and in New Zealand the whole transit was observed during the latter 
half of the day. There were southern spots, though no observers occu- 
pied them, where the beginning of the transit occurred before sunset and 
the end after sunrise, the beginning and end being thus visible, while the 
progress of the transit could not have been observed; while there were 
northern places where the beginning occurred before sunrise and. the end 
after sunset, neither phase therefore being visible, though the progress of 
the transit during the greater part of its continuance might have been 
watched as the sun skirted the southern horizon during the short winter's 
day of high northern latitudes. 

But now let us inquire what degree of success attended the observers 
who were deputed to occupy the stations most favourably placed. There 
were, first, the observers who were to time the beginning, one party 
observing that phase as early as possible, and the other observing it as 
late as possible, the former looking for the beginning on a winter’s after- 
noon, the latter looking for the beginning on a summer’s morning. These 
two parties formed one set, as it were, seeing that they were at opposite 
ends ‘of the same base-line, and that failure at either end would mean 
failure of the entire operation. Next there were the observers who were 
to time the end of the transit, one party observing it as early as possible, 
the other observing it as late as possible; the former looking for the end 
on a summer’s afternoon, the latter looking for the end on a winter's 
morning. These two parties, again, formed a single set, occupying the 
extremities of one and the same base-line. Lastly, there were the ob- 
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servers who were to be stationed where the whole transit could be seen, 
and either to time its duration or to note the path followed by Venus 
across the sun’s face, one widely-extended party observing from the 
northern hemisphere, and the other (still more widely extended) observing 
from the southern hemisphere. And these two parties again formed one 
set, though their distribution was so wide and the methods of observation 
they employed so various, that they had much more numerous chances 
of success than those two sets which confined their attention either to the 
beginning or to the end of the transit. Very ample provision had been 
made for these whole-transit parties. Originally it had been supposed 
that this particular transit could not be advantageously observed at 
stations where both the beginning and end could be seen; but so com- 
pletely was this erroneous view corrected, that far the greater number of 
stations actually provided were of this kind, and the American astro- 
nomers—who not only showed singular acumen and forethought in pre- 
paration, but devoted a larger sum to the observations than any other 
two nations together—decided, after careful inquiry, that no station ought 
to be occupied from which the whole transit could not be observed. 

First, then, let. us consider what success the observers of the beginning 
of transit achieved, remembering that, on the one hend, good observa- 
tions at both ends of their line (very nearly a diameter of the earth in 
length) were required for complete success ; but that, on the other hand, 
complete success by this single method meant in reality a complete solu- 
tion of the problem dealt with, even though all other methods failed: 
albeit the more such solutions were obtained the more exactly would their 
average approach the truth. 

At the northern extremity of the line were three stations on the Sand- 
wich Isles, all occupied by Great Britain. Captain Tupman, the head of 
the British operations, was at Honolulu, and here ‘the sky was cloud- 
less,”’ he writes, ‘‘ a circumstance not altogether in our favour, as the 
heat of the sun was terrific.” At Waimea, Atooi, the weather was 
equally fine, ‘‘ not the faintest cloud or mist appeared.” At the third 
station, Kailua, Owhyhee, on the contrary, an envious cloud obscured the 
sun until after the important moment of the beginning of transit had 
passed. On the whole, however, the observations made at the Sandwich 
Island stations were successful. Captain Tupman, indeed, was not 
satisfied with the determination of the moment when Venus had just 
completely entered upon the sun’s face. A circumstance which appears 
to have taken many by surprise, though in reality it had been observed 
in previous transits, rendered the observation more difficult than it other- 
wise would have been. Venus has an atmosphere, probably as dense as 
our earth’s, and consequently there is a twilight-circle on Venus, and not 
only so, but the sun would be raised by the atmospheric refraction just as 
the setting sun with us is raised above the horizon after he has in reality 
(that is, in a geometrical sense) passed below it. The sun is raised at 
this time by more than his whole diameter. Now suppose Venus draw- 
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ing near to the sun, and that we look at the point of her outline farthest 
from his. In so doing (and taking no account of the part of her atmo- 
sphere on her other side), we are looking at the sun in the same 
direction as an inhabitant of Venus stationed at that point we are looking 
at. But this individual would see the sun close to his horizon, and raised 
as much as our sun is raised near the time of sunset (always supposing 
the atmosphere of Venus just like ours). The terrestrial observer is, as 
it were, behind the supposed inhabitant of Venus, so that both see the 
same effect produced,* only the terrestrial being so far behind, the dis- 
placement of the sun is proportionately diminished. Nevertheless he also 
would see the sun round. that edge of Venus, even on our supposition 
that the nearer half of the atmosphere of Venus produced no effect. 
But in reality that half produces just the same effect as the other half, 
doubling the displacement, so that the observer on earth cannot fail to 
receive sunlight round that part of Venus, even, which is remotest from 
the sun. All along the edge of the half of Venus farthest from the sun 
his light is bent round and sent earthwards, though it need hardly be 
said that the result is to give only the finest possible thread of sunlight 
around that side of Venus, and no doubt to ordinary observation this 
thread would be imperceptible.t Now, the nearer Venus draws to the 
sun the brighter would this thread of light be, and when more than half of 
her dise had passed on to the sun’s, the circle of light bounding the other 
half could hardly fail to be perceptible to a good observer armed with a 
powerful telescope. But then conceive the difficulty thus occasioned. 
What the observers had been specially instructed to look for (without, it 
would appear, the least hint of the peculiarity in question, though very 
carefully instructed about a certain quasi-mythical black drop) was the ap- 
pearance of the sunlight between Venus and the sun, as her motion sepa- 
rated her from the sun’s edge. But on account of the action of Venus’s 
atmosphere a line of light (real sunlight, too) appeared round the part of 
Venus which would last cross the sun’s edge, and became distinct before 
that part was even near true contact. Here, then, was the criterion of 
contact suddenly rendered useless, and the observer left to judge of con- 
tact in another way, if in the excitement of the moment he were not 
deceived by this thread of light so as to suppose it indicated that Venus 
had fully entered on the sun’s face. We find that Captain Tupman, 
though disconcerted, was not deceived, while Mr. Nichol, who observed 
with a smaller telescope, was deceived, but apparently not disconcerted. 
Mr. Nichol withdrew from observation thirty seconds before Captain 
Tupman, “conceiving,” writes the latter, ‘‘ that contact was passed,” and 





* Much as thcngh an insect were to look through a decanter of water at a page 
of print from a distance of a yard or so, while another looked in the same direction, 
but from a distance of two yards, 

+ Nevertheless Prof. Newton, of Yale College, has seen the fine circle of light 
completely formed round Venus, during one of those passages of the sun which 
occur at intervals of about 584 days, but ordinarily carry her past him without transit. 
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recording nothing later. ‘‘I am not at all surprised,” proceeds Captain 
Tupman, “ for there was nothing sudden to note, and the complete sub. 
mergence”’ (here he regards Venus as sinking into the sun’s disc) ‘‘ was 
so gradual, any one might have recorded ten seconds before I did, and 
have been quite as accurate. My first impression was such an observa- 
tion could not possess any value. It was something similar in principle 
to having to decide where the zodiacal light terminates! bearing in mind, 
of course, that we expected to get the contact within a second or so of 
time.” 

Unfortunately a photographic arrangement by which it had been hoped 
that the true instant of contact would be indicated, was not successfully 
applied. This arrangement was what has been called the ‘ Janssen 
turning-wheel.”’ A circular photographic plate was so arranged that a 
series of sixty pictures could be obtained all round the edge, a second 
being given to each, so that the whole process would last one minute. If 
this minute were so taken as to include the moment of contact, then that 
moment would be known, because the successive pictures were all care- 
. fully timed. Now it would appear that Captain Tapman gave the signal 
at exactly the right time, and the atmospheric conditions were excellent ; 
the turning-wheel was set going, and everything seemed to have worked 
well. But unfortunately when the pictures were developed it was found 
that the telescope had been wrongly directed, so that in every one of the 
sixty pictures ‘‘ the planet is cut in half.” This is the interpretation of 
the unpleasant telegram received from Honolulu, a few days after the 
transit, announcing that ‘‘ Janssen failed.” 

So much for one end of the line; though it is to be noticed that 
measurements and ordinary square photographs were secured here, which 
will doubtless have their value in aiding to determine the sun’s distance. 
Moreover, Captain Tupman’s fall account of the difficulty under which 
he observed goes far to give an accuracy to his result which otherwise 
would have been wanting. In 1769, it was the confused description of 
phenomena, quite as much as the actual difficulties of observation, which 
caused trouble afterwards. 

At the other end of the line were parties who occupied Rodriguez and 
Kerguelen Island. Confining our attention to the Engiish parties, who 
alone had to consider specially the moment when transit began, we have 
to record success at Rodriguez, and partial success at Kerguelen Island. 
From Kerguelen the news came that ‘‘ Corbet, Coke, Goodridge observed ” 
the beginning, while Father Perry missed it, but observed the end of 
transit, with which, however, at present we are not concerned. ‘English 
photographs poor,” said the telegram. It appears from later news that 
only one direct observation of the beginning was secured, the rest being 
included among the “ photographs poor.” The Rodriguez observations 
were fairly good. So that one set of observations was, on the whole, 
successfully accomplished. 

The method of determining the sun’s distance by observing the 
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beginning of transit was sufficiently provided for. Of the triple cord 

by which this important astronomical result was to be secured, one strand 

had been woven ; and, although, in the weaving the poverty of some of. 
its filaments had been for the first time fully recognised, the strand still 

remained fairly strong. 

The second series of operations were those directed to secure the end 
of the transit where it occurred earliest and latest. We remind the reader 
that the extreme difference in this case, as with the beginning, amounted 
to about twenty-five minutes—but that to secure the degree of accuracy 
hoped for from these observations, it was necessary to determine the 
difference in absolute time to within a second or two. We mention this 
point here between the accounts of the two series of observations by this 
method, because it is desirable that the reader should notice that in one 
sense very plain and obvious evidence about the sun’s distance is given by 
this method, twenty-five minutes being a large time-interval; while in 
another sense the methed is delicate and difficult, because to get the 
sun’s distance very accurately the time-intervals must be very accurately 
measured. 

At that end of the second base-line where transit ended earliest, the 
English parties detailed to observe this phase were unfortunate. Major 
Palmer, the head of these parties, had stationed them with excellent 
judgment in different parts of New Zealand. All that was known of the 
conditions of weather at these various stations promised well. The day 
before the transit was fine, the day after was provokingly calm and clear, 
but unfortunately the day of the transit itself was overcast, until a short 
time after the transit was over. An American party at Queenstown, 
Otago, saw part of the transit ; but even they did not see the important 
end (important, at least, by the method we are considering). From New 
Zealand the telegraph sent home to us here in England the unpleasant 
words, ‘* Nobody egress.”’ 

But although the parties specially sent out from England to observe 
the end of transit missed that phase, other observers were more fortu- 
nate. At Melbourne, in particular, Mr. Ellery, the head of the Observa- 
tory there, had very fair success, though he reports that his photographs 
were not so good as could be wished. The French observed the end of 
transit successfully at New Caledonia ; while the Germans achieved excel- 
lent success at Auckland Island, a station astronomically superior to 
those oceupied by Great Britain. At Campbell Island, a still better 
station, the French had bad weather. But at St. Paul’s Island (which, 
however, was not specially chosen for observing the end of transit) they 
made good observations. Theoretically the French and Germans ought 
to have failed totally at these stations, which our Admiralty had rejected 
as untenable ; but for this occasion (and let us hope for this occasion 
only) those nations borrowed from us what we regard as our national 
characteristic, and not knowing when they were beaten achieved a distin- 
guished success. 
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At the other end of the line the Russian parties, spread over the 
regio n around the Caspian Sea, were uniformly thwarted by bad weather. 
Not quite so favourably placed, the English and German parties near 
Cairo and Alexandria made a series of successful observations. The sun 
rose, indeed, enshrouded by clouds, and, as one of the English observers 
described the occasion, there was a race between Venus, the sun, and the 
clouds, whether the sun should leave the low-lying bank of clouds before 
Venus left his disc, or Venus leave his disc first, and so the transit be 
over before the sun was visible. Fortunately Venus was a few minutes 
late, and thus the end of the transit was seen, which was the phase 
specially to be observed at these stations. But there was another station 
where English observers had good opportunities of noting the end of 
transit. This was Roorkee, in North India, where, as in Egypt, the end 
of transit was late by fully ten minutes. Here Colonel Tennant and his 
party secured this phase, but not so neatly as was to be wished. Clocks 
and working-gear generally seem to have a tendency in Colonel Tennant’s 
neighbourhood to strike work at unlucky moments. This happened 
during the Indian eclipse ; and on the occasion of the transit the record- 
ing instrument (a chronograph) stopped just forty seconds before the 
critical moment. The photographs, too, were hazy, partly, says Colonel 
Tennant, ‘the fault of the air, partly of telescopic tremor, and partly 
that we have never been able to get good definition.” ‘‘ Search after 
the cause,” he adds, ‘“is complicated by the fact of an occasional image 
being fairly sharp.” 

The second strand of the triple cord is weaker than might be wished, 
chiefly because of the clouds which unfortunately hung over the best 
Russian stations at one end of the line, and our well-provided English 
stations in New Zealand at the other end of the line. Still the strand is 
by no means severed. Coupling it with the other strand, formed from 
observations of the beginning of transit, it may fairly be said that these 
(which constitute the Delislean part of the cord on which the measure- 
ment of the sun’s distance last December depends) possess considerable 
strength. That they are not stronger is due, in the main, to mischances 
against which no foresight or skill could have availed. 

It is probable that the combined Delislean operations, taken alone, 
would give the sun’s distance with an error of not more than four 
hundred thousand miles. At the best, that is, if weather had been 
more favourable at some of the best stations, and if mishaps due to other 
causes had not occurred, this method might have given the distance within 
about two hundred and fifty thousand miles. 

But we have now to consider the Halleyan strand of the triple cord, 
or rather the central cord, supplementary to which were the two Delislean 
strands. 

In the northern hemisphere a large number of stations had been pro- 
vided for observing the whole transit. Russia provided eleven, amongst 
which were several in that dismally bleak part of Siberia, close by the 
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pole of winter cold, where our astronomer royal had despaired of seeing a 
single station. It is singular, considering the opportunities for communi- 
cation between Greenwich and Poulkowa, that though this Siberian region 
had been pointed out early in 1869, and the best station therein—Nert- 
schinsk—indicated by‘name, the astronomer royal remained ignorant for 
five years of the fact that Russia would occupy this region, and even of 
the probable weather there in winter. We find him in March 1874, in a 
letter addressed to the Astronomical Society, expressing the idea that 
the winter skies at Nertschinsk are as clouded as those at Petersburg 
(where the sun is sometimes not seen for weeks together), and confidently 
asserting his conviction that Russia would not occupy that station. Only 
a week later, however, came the news that not Nertschinsk alone, but 
eleven Siberian stations for observing the whole transit would be occupied, 
while presently a Russian meteorological authority announced that the 
weather in that region is clear on about eighty days out of a hundred. In 
the meantime, the Americans had been making careful inquiries, and had 
determined to occupy one Siberian station, one station in Japan, and 
another at Tien-Tsin. France decided on occupying one station in Japan, 
one in North China, and one at Saigon. The Germans sent a party to 
Chefoo. And lastly, England had one northern station where the whole 
transit could be observed, viz. Roorkee, already mentioned in dealing 
with the observations of the end of transit. 

At the greater number of these stations the transit was successfully 
observed. Hither the duration was timed, or photographs were taken, by 
means of which the path followed by Venus could be ascertained, and 
especially the important point of all, her position at the middle of her path 
in the sun’s face, where, of course, she made her nearest apparent 
approach to his centre. Ina list of stations where success was achieved, 
recently published by the Astronomical Society, the following northern 
Halleyan stations are named: in Siberia,—Nertschinsk, Wladiwostock, 
Arrianda, Tschita, Possiet, Haborowka, and_Kiachta; in Japan,—Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and Yokohama; in China,—Pekin, Chefoo, and Saigon; in 
India, Roorkee. The importance of these successes will be understood 
when it is remembered that these were nearly all (all save Roorkee and 
Saigon) absolutely first-class statims. It is also worthy of mention, 
perhaps, that in the original scheme of operations, drawn up in England 
for the guidance of all the scientific nations, not one of these stations, or 
even the regions in which they are placed, had been so much as men- 
tioned.* 

But these observations all belonged to one end only of the Halleyan 
base-line, or rather to one side of the wide Halleyan field of operations. 





* This statement, the truth of which can be readily tested, may serve to remove 
some misapprehensions which have been occasioned by accounts apparently proceed- 
ing from ill-informed persons. The reference is to the programme of operations 
published in the notices of the Astronomical Society for December 1868. 
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Had they not been balanced by southern observations, they would have 
been as useless as a common balance would be which had but one arm 
capable of bearing weight. Fortunately, southern stations were numerous, 
and at many of them successful observations were made. The Ame- 
rieans provided five southern stations where the whole transit could 
be observed ; France three, Germany two, Holland one, Lord Lindsay 
one, and at all the English southern stations the whole transit was visible. 
As regards these English stations, however, we must in fairness point out 
that not only were they not originally provided for the observation of the 
whole transit, but, when it was found that the whole transit could be 
seen there (a fact overlooked in the original programme), it was deter- 
mined that the duration should not be timed, but that the epochs of 
beginning and ending should be noted and worked up after the Delislean 
fashion. We trust our readers will perceive clearly that one may time 
the moment when a certain event begins and ends, without learning how 
long it lasts. At any rate, if they should fail to understand this, they 
must nevertheless not be so ill-mannered as to question this authorised ex- 
planation of the English arrangements. 

The Americans, at Hobart Town and Queenstown, achieved such 
success in photographing the transit that Prof. Newcomb, the head of the 
Washington Observatory, estimates that these photographs, combined with 
those taken at the three American stations inthe north, would of them- 
selves give the sun’s distance within 250,000 miles. But since he 
expressed that opinion, we have heard of further American successes at 
Kerguelen Land; the French were successful in observing and photo- 
graphing the whole transit at St. Paul’s Island and New Caledonia ; the 
Germans at Auckland Island. Lord Lindsay’s party obtained more than 
two hundred photographs at the Mauritius. Good observations were 
made by Meldrum also at the Mauritius, by Ellery at Melbourne, and by 
observers at Sydney and elsewhere in South Australia. And although our 
official astronomers may be unwilling to find any Halleyan value in their 
successes at Rodriguez and Kerguelen, yet as the astronomers of other 
nations, and perhaps unofficial astronomers in England, may find it pos- 
sible to calculate the duration of an event from the observed time of its 
beginning and ending, there can be little doubt that English observations 
will fortify the southern series of Halleyan operations. 

Newcomb’s estimate, applied only to the news from three American 
stations in the north and two in the south, shows how great the value 
must be of the combined results from all the northern and southern 
stations mentioned above. There can be little doubt that from these 
observations, constituting the Halleyan series, the sun’s distance will be 
determinable within less than a hundred and fifty thousand miles. 

Combining all the observations together, Delislean as well as Halleyan, 
it may fairly be assumed that the probable error of the final result will not 
be greater than a hundred thousand miles; or, roughly, about one-nine- 
hundredth part of the distance to be determined. 
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This cannot but be considered a most satisfactory result of the com- 
bined scheme of operations. Few expected so large a proportion of fair 
weather at the various stations spread over so wide a region, and where 
the transit was observed under such varying conditions. It had beenregarded 
as probable that at about one-half of the stations there would be bad 
weather and at the rest fair weather. But the actual number of stations 
at which observations were successfully made was far greater than half the 
total number. Then again, the stations at which success was achieved ~ 
were on the whole well distributed. If there had been bad weather at 
most of the northern stations and fair weather at most of the- southern 
stations, the result would have been simply a disastrous failure. Or 
again, if there had been a more equal distribution of weather between the 
two hemispheres, but certain combinations of fair and bad weather 
had been presented, the result would still have been failure. Thus if 
there had been fine weather at the Sandwich Isles, but bad weather in 
Kerguelen, Rodriguez, and Mauritius ; fine weather in New Zealand, but 
bad weather in Egypt and North India, as well as at those Russian 
stations where the weather actually was very bad ; while in the limited nor- 
thern Halleyan region there had been bad weather, with fine weather at 
St. Paul’s, Campbell Island, &c.; the result would have been the total 
failure of all the three methods of operation. Fortunately, bad and good 
weather were so distributed that all three methods had a fair share of 
success, though it must be confessed that fortune, on the whole, favoured 
most the stations selected for observing the whole transit. In fact, 
while Delislean operations at the beginning of transit were but fairly 
successful, those directed to the end of transit barely escaped total 
failure. 

Two circumstances, alone, seem regrettable in the history of the late 
transit ; and though, as a rule, it is idle to discuss what might have been, 
yet, as another transit will oceur before long, it may be well to consider 
these two matters, as suggesting precautions which may be useful here- 
after. 

The first matter of regret is the circumstance that several stations 
where the middle of the transit might have been advantageously observed, 
were either not occupied at all, or not provided with suitable appliances for 
observing that particular phase of the transit. Considering that the very 
essence of transit observation, however disguised in the Halleyan or 
Delislean methods, consists in the recognition of the varying distance at 
which Venus seems to pass the sun’s centre as seen from different 
stations, it will be manifest that any station where Venus at the moment 
of nearest approach (that is, at mid transit) was either exceptionally near 
or exceptionally far from the centre-of the sun’s disc, was an important 
strategic position. In old times, indeed, such a station would have been 
of little use, because no instrumental or other means for determining the 
exact distance between the centres of the two discs existed. But in our day, 
photography supplies a means not merely of measuring this distance, but 
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of securing a record of it. Moreover, the instrument called the helio- 
meter or sun-measurer supplies a very powerful and exact means of mea- 
suring such a distance. Now the Russians and Americans occupied all 
the stations in the northern hemisphere, where Venus in mid-transit was 
most depressed towards the sun’s centre, and there secured photographic 
and heliometric results of extreme value. In the southern hemisphere, 
the stations already referred to were moderately good for this particular 
purpose. But the very best southern stations were either not occupied 
or not properly provided for. Thus Cape Town, where there is a Govern- 
ment observatory, was far superior in value for this purpose to Ker- 
guelen, the best of the special stations, and yet no provision was made for 
securing photographs or measurements of mid-transit. In point of 
fact, half-a-dozen stations should have been provided in Cape Colony and 
Natal. What we now know of the northern photographic results shows 
that photographs secured in South Africa would have been an invaluable 
addition to the results secured last December. 

The second regrettable circumstance is still more important, since it 
affects the value of the entire series of photographs obtained by the 
English, Russian, and German Government parties. It seems only too 
certain that the method they employed for photographing the transit was 
untrustworthy. The considerations on which this opinion depends are not 
altogether suited, however, to these pages. 

In summing up the results achieved during the recent transit, we are 
struck by a certain disproportion between the share originally assigned to 
England and that which she eventually took in the combined series of 
operations. In the original programme of the astronomer royal, Eng- 
land had the lion’s share, Russia being next, and France third, while 
Germany was left to do nothing, and America was expected only to assist 
in observing the transit of 1882. It is singular that though England has 
actually accomplished nearly twice as much as she originally undertook, 
she has been far from taking the lion’s share in the scheme of operations. 
The work of America. judged by money cost (the readiest test), has been 
nearly twice as great as England’s. Russia has occupied more stations 
than any two other nations together. France, Germany, and America 
have between them made provision for four is'and groups, the occupa- 
tion of which was declared by English authorities too dangerous to be 
attempted. Considering that the transit of 1882 would in the nature of 
things fall specially to the share of America, it must be admitted that our 
country must take very energetic measures on that occasion if she is to 
maintain her position in schemes of scientific enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Some OLp FRIENDS. 


HEN they heard that Wenna was coming down the road they 
left Mr. Roscorla alone; lovers like to have their meetings 
and partings unobserved. 

She went into the room, pale and yet firm—there was even a sense 
of gladness in her heart that now she must know the worst. What 
would he say ? How would he receive her? She knew that she was at 
his mercy. 

Well, Mr. Roscorla at this moment was angry enough, for he had been 
deceived and trifled with in his absence, but he was also anxious, and his 
anxiety caused him to conceal his anger. He came forward to her with 
quite a pleasant look on his face ; he kissed her and said— 

“Why, now, Wenna, how frightened you seem! Did you think I was 
going to scold you? No, no, no—I hope there is no necessity for that. 
I am not unreasonable, or over-exacting, as a younger man might be; 
Ican make allowances. Of course I can’t say I liked what you told 
me, when I first heard of it; but then I reasoned with myself: I thought 
of your lonely position ; of the natural liking a girl has for the attention 
of a young man ; of the possibility of any one going thoughtlessly wrong. 
And really I see no great harm done. A passing fancy—that is all.” 

“Oh, I hope that is so!”’ she cried suddenly, with a pathetic earnest- 
ness of appeal. ‘It is so good of you, so generous of you to speak like 
that!” 

For the first time she ventured to raise her eyes to his face. They 
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were full of gratitude. Mr. Roscorla complimented himself on his 
knowledge of women ; a younger man would have flown into a fury. 

“Oh dear, yes, Wenna!” he said lightly, ‘‘I suppose all girls have 
their fancies stray a little bit from time to time; but is there any harm 
done ? None whatever! There is nothing like marriage to fix the affections, 
as I hope you will discover ere long—the sooner the better, indeed. Now 
we will dismiss all those unpleasant matters we. have been writing 
about.” 

“Then you do forgive me? You are not really angry with me?” 
she said ; and then, finding a welcome assurance in his face, she gratefully 
took his hand and touched it with her lips. 

This little act of graceful submission quite conquered Mr. Roscorla, 
and definitely removed all lingering traces of anger from his heart. He 
was no longer acting clemency when he said—with a slight blush on his 
forehead :— 

* You know, Wenna, I have not been free from blame either. That 
letter—it was merely a piece of thoughtless anger; but. still it was very 
kind of you to consider it cancelled and withdrawn when I asked you. 
Well, I was in a bad temper at that time. You cannot look at things so 
philosophically when you are far away from home; you feel yourself so 
helpless ; and you think you are being unfairly However, not another 
word! Come, let us talk of all your affairs, and all the work you have 
done since I left.” 

It was a natural invitation; and yet it revealed in a moment the 
hollowness of the apparent reconciliation between them. What chance of 
mutual confidence could there be between these two ? 

He asked Wenna if she had been busy in his absence; and the 
thought immediately occurred to him that she had had at least sufficient 
leisure to go walking about with young Trelyon. 

He asked her about the Sewing Club; and she stumbled into the 
admission that Mr. Trelyon had presented that association with six sewing- 
machines. 

Always Trelyon—always the recurrence of that uneasy consciousness 
of past events, which divided these two as completely as the Atlantic had 
done. It was a strange meeting, after that long absence. 

“It is a curious thing,” he said, rather desperately, ‘‘ how marriage 
makes a husband and wife sure of each other. Anxiety is all over then. 
We have near us, out in Jamaica, several men whose wives and families 
are here in England; and they accept their exile there as an ordinary 
commercial necessity. But then they put their whole minds into their 
work ; for they know that when they return to England they will find 
their wives and families just as they left them. Of course, in the majority 
of cases, the married men there have taken their wives out with them. 
Do you fear a long sea-voyage, Wenna ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” she said, rather startled. 

“You ought to be a good sailor, you know.”’ 
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She said nothing to:that: she was looking down, dreading what was 
coming. 

“‘T amsure you must be a good sailor. I have heard of many of your 
boating adventures. Weren’t you rather fond, some years ago, of going 
out at night with the Lundy pilots ?” 

“‘T have never gone a long voyage in a large vessel,” Wenna said, 
rather faintly. 

‘“‘But if there was any reasonable object to be gained, an ordinary 
sea-voyage would not frighten you ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“¢ And they have really very good steamers going to the West Indies.” 

“¢ Oh, indeed.” 

“ First-rate! You get a most comfortable cabin.” 

“T thought you rather—in your description: of it—in your first 
letter ——”’ 

“Oh,” said he, hurriedly and lightly (for he had been claiming sym- 
pathy on account of the discomfort of his voyage out), ‘‘ perhaps I made 
alittle too much of that. Besides, I did not make a proper choice in 
time. One gains experience in such matters. Now, if you were going out 
to Jamaica, I should see that you had every comfort.” 

“But you don’t wish me to go out to Jamaica?” she said, almost 
retreating from him. 

** Well,” said he, with a smile, for his only object at present was 
to familiarise her with the idea, ‘I don’t particularly wish it, unless the 
project seemed a good one to you. You see, Wenna, I find that my stay 
there must be longer than I expected. When I went out at first the 
intention of my partners and myself was that I should merely be on the 
spot to help our manager by agreeing his accounts at the moment, and 
undertaking a lot of work of that sort, which otherwise would have con- 
sumed time in correspondence. I was merely to see the whole thing well 
started, and then return. But now I find that my superintendence may 
be needed there for a long while. Just when everything promises so well, 
I should not like to imperil all our chances simply for a year or two.” 

“Oh no, of course not,” Wenna said: she had no objection to his 
remaining in Jamaica for a year or two longer than he had intended. 

“‘ That being so,’ he continued, ‘‘ it occurred to me that perhaps you 
might consent to our marriage before I leave England again; and that, 
indeed, you might even make up your mind to try a trip to Jamaica. Of 
course, we should have considerable spells of holiday, if you thought it 
was worth while coming home for a short time. I assure you, you would 
find the place delightful—far more delightful than anything I told you in 
my letters, for I’m not very good at describing things. And there is a fair 
amount of society.” 

He did not prefer the request in an impassioned manner. On the 
contrary, he merely felt that he was satisfying himself by carrying out an 
intention he had formed on his voyage home. If, he had said to himself, 
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Wenna and he became friends, he would at least suggest to her that she 
might put an end to all further suspense and anxiety by at once marrying 
him and accompanying him to Jamaica. 

‘* What do you say?” he said, with a friendly smile. ‘‘ Or have I 
frightened you too much? Well, let us drop the subject altogether for 
the present.” 

Wenna breathed again. 

‘* Yes,” said he, good-naturedly, ‘you can think over it. In the 
meantime do not harass yourself about that or anything else. You know, 
I have come home to spend a holiday.” 

** And won’t you come and see the others ?”’ said Wenna, rising, with 
a glad look of relief on her face. 

“‘Oh yes, if you like,” he said; and then he stopped short, and an 
angry gleam shot into his eyes. 

‘* Wenna, who gave you that ring ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Mabyn did,” was the frank reply; but all the same Wenna 
blushed hotly, for that matter of the emerald ring had not been touched 
upon. 
‘‘Mabyn did?” he repeated, somewhat suspiciously. ‘‘ She must 
have been in a generous mood.” 

‘* When you know Mabyn as well as I do, you will find out that she 
always is,” said Miss Wenna, quite cheerfully; she was indeed in the 
best of spirits to find that this dreaded interview had not been so very 
frightful after all, and that she had done no mortal injury to one who had 
placed his happiness in her hands. 

When Mr. Roscorla, some time after, set out to walk by himself up to 
Bassett Cottage, whither his luggage had been sent before him, he felt a 
little tired. He was not accustomed to violent emotions; and that 
morning he had gone through a good deal. His anger and anxiety had 
for long been fighting for mastery; and both had reached their climax 
that morning. On the one hand, he wished to avenge himself for the 
insult paid him, and to show that he was not to be trifled with; on 
the other hand, his anxiety lest he should be unable to make up matters 
with Wenna, led him to put an unusual value upon her. What was the 
result, now that he had definitely won her back to himself? What was 
the sentiment that followed on these jarring emotions of the morning ? 

To tell the truth, a little disappointment. Wenna was not looking her 
best when she entered the room ; even now he remembered that the pale 
face rather shocked him. She was more—insignificant, perhaps, is the 
best word—than he had expected. Now that he had got back the prize 
which he thought he had lost, it did not seem to him, after all, to be 
so wonderful. 

And in this mood he went up and walked into the pretty little cottage 
which had once been his home. ‘‘ What?” he said to himself, looking 
in amazement at the small old-fashioned parlour, and at the still smaller 
study, filled with books, “‘is it possible that I ever proposed to myself to 
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live and die in a hole like this ?—my only companion a cantankerous old 
fool of a woman, my only occupation reading the newspapers, my only 
society the good folks of the inn?” 

He thanked God he had escaped. His knocking about the world for % 
bit had opened up his mind. The possibility of his having in time a 
handsome income had let in uponhim many new and daring ambitions. 

His housekeeper, having expressed her grief that she had just posted 
some letters to him, not knowing that he was returning to England, 
brought in a number of small passbooks and a large sheet of blue paper. 

“If yii bain’t too tired, zor, vor to look over the accounts, tis all theear 
but the pultry that Mr. . 

“‘Good heavens, Mrs. Cornish!” said he, ‘do you think I am going 
to look over a lot of grocers’ bills ?”’ 

Mrs. Cornish not only hinted in very plain language that her master 
had been at one time particular enough about grocers’ bills, and all other 
bills, however trifling, but farther proceeded to give him a full and minute 
account of the various incidental expenses to which she had been put through 
young Penny Luke having broken a window by flinging a stone from the 
road; through the cat having knocked down the best tea-pot; through the 
pig having got out of its sty, gone mad, and smashed a cucumber-frame ; 
and so forth, and so forth. In desperation, Mr. Roscorla got up, put on 
his hat, and went outside, leaving her at once astonished and indignant by 
his want of interest in what at one time had been his only care. 

Was this, then, the place in which he had chosen to spend the rest of 
his life, without change, without movement, without interest ? It seemed 
tohim at the moment a living tomb. There was not a human being 
within sight. Far away out there lay the grey-blue sea—a plain without 
aspeck on it. The great black crags at the mouth of the harbour were 
voiceless and sterile ; could anything have been more bleak than the bare 
uplands on which the pale sun of an English October was shining ? The 
quiet crushed him ; there was not a nigger near to swear at ; nor could 
he, at the impulse of a moment, get on horseback and ride over to the 
busy and interesting and picturesque scene supplied by his faithful coolies 
at work. 

What was he to do on this very first day in England, for example ? 
Unpack his luggage, in which were some curiosities he had brought home 
for Wenna ?—there was too much trouble in that. Walk about the 
garden and smoke a pipe as had been his wont ?—he had got emanci- 
pated from these delights of dotage. Attack his grocers’ bills ?—he swore 
by'all his gods that he would have nothing to do with the price of candles 
and cheese now or at any future time. The return of the exile to his. 
native land had already produced a feeling of deep disappointment ; when 
he married, he said to himself, he would take very good care not to sink 
into an oyster-like life in Eglosilyan. 

About a couple of hours after, however, he was reminded ‘that 
Eglosilyan had its small measure of society, by the receipt of a letter from. 
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Mrs. Trelyon, who said she had just heard of his arrival, and hastened to 
ask him whether he would dine at the Hall, not next evening, but the 
following one, to meet two old friends of his, General and Lady Weekes, 
who were there on a brief visit. 

“* And I have written to ask Miss Rosewarne,” Mrs. Trelyon continued, 
‘“‘to spare us the same evening, so that we hope to have you both. 
Perhaps you will kindly add your entreaties to mine.” 

The friendly intention of this postscript was evident; and yet it did 
not seem to please Mr. Roscorla. This Sir Percy Weekes had been a 
friend of his father’s; and when the, younger Roscorla was a young man 
about town, Lady Weekes had been very kind to him, and had nearly got 
him married once or twice. There was a great contrast between those 
days and these. He hoped the old General would not be tempted to come 
and visit him at Bassett Cottage. - 

*‘Oh, Wenna,” said he, carelessly, to her next morning, “Mrs. 
Trelyon told me she had asked you to go up there to-morrow evening.” 

‘* Yes,” Wenna said, looking rather uncomfortable. Then she added, 
quickly, ‘‘ Would it displease you if I did not go? I ought to be ata 
children’s party at Mr. Trewhella’s.” 

This was precisely what Mr. Roscorla wanted ; but he said— 

** You must not be shy, Wenna. However, please yourself; you need 
have no fear of vexing me. But I must go; for the Weekeses are old 
friends of mine.” 

‘They stayed at the inn two or three days in May last,”’ said Wenna, 
innocently. ‘They came here by chance and found Mrs. Trelyon from 
home.” 

Mr. Roscorla seemed startled. 

. “Oh,” said he. ‘Did they—did they—ask for me ?”’ 

* Yes, I believe they did,”” Wenna said. 

“Then you told them,’ said Mr. Roscorla, with a pleasant smile, 
«« you told them, of course, why you were the best person in the world to 
give them information about me?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Wenna, blushing hotly, ‘they spoke to 
Jennifer.” 

Mr. Roscorla felt himself rebuked. It was George Rosewarne’s 
express wish that his daughters should not be approached by strangers 
visiting the inn as if they were officially connected with the place: Mr. 
Roscorla should have remembered that inquiries would be made ofa 
servant. 

But, as it happened, Sir Percy and his wife had really made the 
acquaintance of both Wenna and Mabyn on their chance visit to Eglo- 
silyan ; and it was of these two girls they were speaking when Mr. Roscorla 
was announced in Mrs. Trelyon’s drawing-room the following evening. 
The thin, wiry, white-moustached old man, who had wonderfully bright 
eyes and a great vivacity of spirits for a veteran of seventy-four, was 
standing in front of the fire, and declaring to everybody that two such 
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well- accomplished, smart, talkative, and lady-like young women he had 
never met with in his life. 

“What did you say the name was, my dear Mrs. Trelyon? Rose- 
warne, eh ?—Rosewarne? A good old Cornish name—as good as yours, 
Roscorla. So they're called Rosewarne—Gad, if her ladyship wants to 
appoint a successor, I’m willing to let her choice fall on one o’ those two 

1s. ” 
8 Her ladyship—a dark and silent old woman of eighty—did not like, in 
the first place, to be called her ladyship, and did not relish either having 
her death talked of as a joke. j 

‘‘ Roscorla, now—Roscorla—there’s a good chance for you, eh?” 
continned the old General. ‘‘ We never could get you married, you 
know—wild young dog. Don’t ye know the girls ?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Percy,” Mr. Roscorla said, with no great good will; 
then he turned to the fire and began to warm his hands. 

There was a tall young gentleman standing there who, in former days, 
would have been delighted to cry out on such an occasion, ‘‘ Why, Ros- 
corla’s going to marry one of em.” He remained silent now. 

He was very silent, too, throughout the evening; and almost anxiously 
civil towards Mr. Roscorla. He paid great staiien when the latter was 
describing to the company at table the beauties of West Indian scenery, 
the delights of West Indian life, the change that had come over the 
prospects of Jamaica since the introduction of coolie labour, and the 
fashion in which the rich merchants of Cuba were setting about getting 
plantations there for the growth of tobacco. Mr. Roscorla spoke with the 
air of a man who now knew what the world was. When the old General asked 
him if he were coming back to live in Eglosilyan after he had become a 
millionaire, he laughed, and said that one’s coffin came soon enough with- 
out one’s rushing to meet it. No; when he came back to England finally, 
he would live in London; and had Sir Percy still that old walled-in house 
in Brompton ? 

Sir Percy paid less heed to these descriptions of Jamaica than Harry 
Trelyon did, for his next neighbour was old Mrs. Trelyon, and these two 
venerable flirts were talking of old acquaintances and old times at Bath 
and Cheltenham, and of the celebrated beauties, wits, and murderers of 
other days, in a manner which her silent ladyship did not at all seem to 
approve. The General was bringing out all his old-fashioned gallant: y— 
compliments, easy phrases in French, polite attentions; his companion 
began to use her fan with a coquettish grace, and was vastly pleased when 
a reference was made to her celebrated flight to Gretna Green. 

“Ah, Sir Percy,” she said, ‘the men were men in those days, and 
the women women, I promise you; no beating about the bush, but the 
fair word given, and the fair word taken; and then a broken head for 
whoever should interfere, father, uncle, or- brother, no matter who ; and 
you know our family, Sir Percy, our family were among the worst-——” 

“T tell you what, madam,” said the General, hotly, “‘ your family had 
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among ’em the handsomest women in the west of England—and the 
handsomest men, too, by Gad! Do you remember Jane Swanhope—the 
Fair Maid of Somerset they used to call her—that. married the fellow 
living down Yeovil way, who broke his neck in a steeplechase ?”’ 

‘‘Do I remember her?” said the old lady. ‘She was one of my 
bridesmaids when they took me up to London to get married properly 
after I came back! She was my cousin on the mother’s side ; but they 
were connected with the Trelyons, too. And do you remember old John 
Trelyon of Polkerris; and did you ever see a man straighter in the back 
than he was, at seventy-one, when he married his second wife—that was 
at Exeter, Ithink ? But there now, you don’t find such men and women in 
these times; and do you know the reason of that, Sir Percy? I'll tell you; 
it’s the doctors. The doctors can keep all the sickly ones alive now; 
before it was only the strong ones that lived. Dear, dear me, when I 
hear some of those London women talk—it is nothing but a catalogue of 
illnesses and diseases. No wonder they should say in church, ‘ There 
is no health in us ;’ every one of them has something the matter, even the 
young girls, poor things; and pretty mothers they're likely to make! 
They're a misery to themselves ; they'll bring miserable things into the 
world; and all because the doctors have become so clever in pulling 
sickly people through. That's my opinion, Sir Perey. The doctors are 
responsible for five-sixths of all the suffering you hear of in families, 
either through illness or the losing of one’s friends and relatives.” 

‘Upon my word, madam,” the General protested, ‘‘ you use the doctor 
badly. He is blamed if he kills people, and he is blamed if he keeps 
them alive. What is he to do?” 

“Do? He can’t help saving the sickly ones now,” the old lady 
admitted; ‘for relatives will have it done, and they know he can do it; 
but it’s a great misfortune, Sir Percy, that’s what it is, to have all these 
sickly creatures growing up to intermarry into the good old families that 
used to be famous for their comeliness and strength. There was a man, 
yes, I remember him well, that came from Devonshire—he was a man of 
good family, too, and they made such a noise about his wrestling. Said 
I to myself, wrestling is not a fit amusement for gentlemen, but if this 
man comes up to our country, there’s one or other of the Trelyons will 
try his mettle. And well I remember saying to my eldest son George— 
you remember when he was a young man, Sir Percy, no older than his 
own son there—‘ George,’ I said, ‘ if this Mr. So-and-so comes into these 
parts, mind you have nothing to do with him; for wrestling is not fit for 
gentlemen.’ ‘All right, mother,’ said he; but he laughed, and I knew 
what the laugh meant. My dear Sir Percy, I tell you the man hadn't a 
chance—I heard of it all afterwards. George caught him up, before he 
could begin any of his tricks, and flung him on to the hedge—and there 
were a dozen more in our family who could have done it, I'll be bound.” 

‘* But then, you know, Mrs. Trelyon,’’ Mr. Roscorla ventured to say, 
“physical strength is not everything that is needed. If the doctors were 
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to let the sickly ones die, we might be losing all sorts of great poets, and 
statesmen, and philosophers.” 

The old lady turned on him. 

‘And do you think a man has to be sickly to be clever? No, no, 
Mr. Roscorla, give him better health and you give him a better head, 
that’s what we believed in the old days. I fancy, now, there were greater 
men before all this coddling began than there are now, yes, I do; and if 
there is a great man coming into the world, the chances are just as much 
that he'll be among the strong ones as among the sickly ones—what do 
you think, Sir Perey ?” 

“I declare you're right, madam,” said he, gallantly. ‘‘ You've quite 
convinced me. Of course, some of ’em must go—lI say, let the sickly 
ones go.” 

‘¢T never heard such brutal, such murderous sentiments expressed in 
my life before,” said a solemn voice ; and every one became aware that at 
last Lady Weekes had spoken. Her speech was the signal for universal 
silence, in the midst of which the ladies got up and left the room. 

Trelyon took his mother’s place, and sent round the wine. He was 
particularly attentive to Mr. Roscorla, who was surprised. Perhaps, 
thought the latter, he is anxious to atone for all this bother that is now 
happily over. 

If the younger man was silent and preoccupied, that was not the case 
with Mr. Roscorla, who was already assuming the airs of a rich person 
and speaking of his being unable to live in this district or that district of 
London, just as if he expected to purchase a ledse of Buckingham Palace 
on his return from Jamaica. 

«‘ And how are all my old friends in Hans Place, Sir Percy!” he cried. 

“You've been a deserter, sir, you’ve been a deserter for many a year 
now,” the General said gaily, “but we’re all willing to have you back 
again, to a quiet rubber after dinner, you know. Do you remember old 
John Thwaites? Ah, he’s gone now—left 150,000/. to build a hospital, 
and only 5,000/. to his sister. The poor old woman believed some one 
would marry her when she got the whole of her brother’s money—so 
I'm told—and when the truth became known, what did she do? Gad, 
sir, she wrote a novel abusing her own brother. By the way, that reminds 
me of a devilish good thing, I heard when I was here last—down at the 
inn, you know—what’s the name of the girls I was talking about ? Well, 
her ladyship caught one of them reading a novel, and not very well 
pleased with it, and says she to the young lady, ‘ Don’t you like that 
book?’ Then, says the girl—let me see what was it ?—Gad, I must go 
and ask her ladyship——”’ 

And off he trotted to the drawing-room. He came back in a couple 
of minutes. 

‘Of course,”’ said he. ‘‘ Devilish stupid of me to forget it. ‘Why?’ 
said the young lady, ‘I think the author has been trying to keep the 
fourth commandment, for there’s nothing in the book that has any like- 
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ness to anything in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or the heavens 
under the earth——”’ 

‘The waters under the earth.” 

‘‘T mean the waters, of course. Gad, her ladyship was immensely 
tickled.” 

‘Which of the two young ladies was it, Sir Perey? The younger, | 
suppose ?”” said Mr. Roscorla. 

** No, no, the elder sister, of course,” said Trelyon. 

“Yes, the elder one it was—the quiet one—and an uncommon nice 
girl she is. Well, there’s Captain Walters—the old sea-dog—still to the 
fore; and his uniform too—don’t you remember the uniform with the 
red cuffs that hasn’t been seen in the navy for a couple of centuries, 
I should think! His son’s got into Parliament now—gone over to the 
Rads, and the working-men, and those fellows that are scheming to get 
the land divided among themselves—all in the name of philosophy—and 
it’s a devilish fine sort of philosophy, that is, when you haven’t a rap in 
your pocket, and when you prove that everybody who has must give it 
up. He came to my house the other day, and he was jawing away about 
Primogeniture, and Entail, and Direct Taxation, and equal electoral 
districts, and I don’t know what besides. ‘ Walters,’ said I, ‘ Walters, 
you've got nothing to share, and so you don’t mind a general division. 
When you have, you'll want to stick to what's in your own pocket.’ Had 
him there, eh?” 

The old general beamed and laughed over his smartness ; he was con- 
scious of having said something that, in shape at least, was like an epigram. 

‘‘T must rub up my acquaintance in that quarter,” said Roscorla, 
“before I leave again. Fortunately, I have always kept upSmy club sub- 
scription ; and you'll come and dine with me, Sir Perey, won't you, when 
I get to town ?” 

‘‘ Are you going to aot ?” said sensi quickly. 

‘¢Oh, yes, of course.’ 

«¢ When ?” 

The question was abrupt, and it made Roscorla look at the young 
man as he answered. Trelyon seemed to him to be very much harassed 
about something or other. 

«« Well, I suppose in a week or so; Iam only home for a holiday, you 
know.” 

“Oh, you'll be here for a week ?” said the younger man, submissively. 
«‘ When do you think of returning to Jamaica ?”’ 

“‘ Probably at the beginning of next month. Fancy leaving England 
in November—just at the most hideous time of the year—and in a week 
or two getting out into summer again, with the most beautiful climate, 
and foliage, and what not, all around you! I can tell you a man makes 
a great mistake who settles down to a sort of vegetable life anywherc— 
you don’t catch me at that again.” 

‘¢There’s some old women,” observed the General, who was 80 
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anxious to show his profundity that he quite forgot the invidious character 
of the comparison, ‘‘ who are just like trees—as much below the ground 
as above it—isn’t that true, eh? They’re a deal more at home among 
the pecple they have buried than among those that are alive. I don’t 
say that’s your case, Roscorla. You're comparatively a young man yet-— 
you've got brisk health—I don’t wonder at your liking to knock about. 
As for you, young Trelyon, what do you mean to do?” 

Harry Trelyon started. 

“‘Oh,” said he, with some confusion, ‘I have no immediate plans. 
Yes, I have—don’t you know I have been cramming for the Civil Service 
examinations for first commissions ?”’ 

‘‘ And what the devil made the War Office go to those civilians ?” 
muttered the General. 

“And if I pull through, I shall want all your influence, to get me 
gazetted to a good regiment. Don’t they often shunt you on to the First 
or Second West Indians ? ” 

“‘ And you’ve enough money to back youtoo,” said the General. ‘I 
tell you what it is, gentlemen, if they abolish the purchase of commissions 
in the army—and they’re always talking about it—they don’t know what 
they'll bring about. They'll have two sets of officers in the army— 
men with money, who like a good mess, and live far beyond their 
pay, and men with no money at all, who’ve got to live on their pay, and 
how can they afford the regimental mess out of that? But Parliament 
wont stand it you'll see. The War Minister ’ll be beaten if he brings it 
on—take my word for that.” 

The old General had probably never heard of a royal warrant and its 
mighty powers. 

‘*So you're going to be one of us?”’ he said to Trelyon. ‘ Well, you’ve 
a smart figure for a uniform. Yon’re the first of your side of the family 
to go into the army, eh? You had some naval men among you, eh ?” 

“‘T think you’d better ask my grandmother,” said young Trelyon, 
with a laugh ; ‘she'll tell you stories about ’em by the hour together.” 

‘¢ She’s a wonderful woman that—a wonderful old creature,” said the 
General, just as if he were a sprightly young fellow talking of the oldest 
inhabitant of the district. ‘‘She’s not one of them that are half buried ; 
she’s wide enough awake, I'll be bound. Gad, what a handsome woman 
she was when I saw her first. Well, lads, let’s join the ladies; I’m none 
of your steady-going old topers. Enough’s as good’s a feast—that’s my 
motto. And I can’t write my name on a slate with my knuckles, either.” 

And so they went into the large, dimly-lit, red chamber, where the 
women were having tea: round the blazing fire. The men took various 
chairs about; the conversation became general ; old Lady Weckes feebly 
endeavoured to keep up her eyelids. In about half-an-hour or so Mrs. 
Trelyon happened to glance round the room: 

“* Where’s Harry ?” said she. 

No one apparently had noticed that Master Harry had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A Dark CONSPIRACY. 


Now, when Harry Trelyon drove up to the Hall, after leaving Wenna 
Rosewarne in the road, he could not tell why he was vexed with her. He 
imagined somehow that she should not have allowed Mr. Roscorla to come 
home—and to come home just at this moment, when he, Trelyon, had 
stolen down for a couple of days to have a shy look at the sweetheart 
who was so far out of his reach. She ought to have been alone. Then 
she ought not to have looked so calm and complacent on going away to 
meet Mr. Roscorla; she ought to have been afraid. She ought to have— 
in short everything was wrong, and Wenna was largely to blame. 

‘* Well, grandmother,” said he, as they drove through the avenue, 
‘*don’t you expect every minute to flush a covey of parsons ?”’ 

He was angry with Wenna; and so he broke out once more in his 
old vein. 

‘“‘There are worse men than the parsons, Harry,” the old lady said. 

‘* I'll bet you a sovereign there are two on the doorstep.” 

He would have lost. There was not a clergyman of any sort in or 
about the house. 

‘‘Isn’t Mr. Barnes here ?”’ said he to his mother. 

Mrs. Trelyon flushed slightly, as she said— 

‘*No, Harry, Mr. Barnes is not here. Nor is he likely to visit here 
again.” 

Now Mr. Roscorla would at once have perceived what a strange little 
story lay behind that simple speech; but Mr. Harry, paying no attention 
to it, merely said he was heartily glad to hear of it, and showed his 
gratitude by being unusually polite to his mother during the rest of 
his stay. 

‘* And so Mr. Roscorla has come back,” his mother said. ‘‘ General 
Weekes was asking about him only yesterday. We must see if he will 
come up to dinner the night after to-morrow——and Miss Rosewarne 
also.” : 

‘* You may ask her—you ought to ask her—but she won’t come,” 
said he. 

** How do you know?” Mrs. Trelyon said, with a gentle wondcr- 
‘* She has been here very often of late.” 

‘‘ Have you let her walk up?” 

‘No, I have generally driven down for her when I wanted to see her; _ 
and the way she has been working for these people is extraordinary—never 
tired, always cheerful, ready to be bothered by anybody, and patient with 
their suspicions and simplicity, beyond belief. I am sure Mr. Roscorla 
will have an excellent wife.” 


“T om not at all sure that he will,” said her son, goaded past endu- 
rance. 
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“‘ Why, Harry,” said his mother, with her eyes wide open, ‘I thought 
you had a great respect for Miss Rosewarne.” 

‘‘T have,” he said, abruptly,—‘“‘ far too great a respect to like the 
notion of her marrying that old fool.” ‘ 

“Would you rather not have him to dinner ?” 

*¢ Oh, I should like to have him to dinner.”’ 

For one evening, at least, this young man considered, these two 
would be separated. He was pretty sure that Roscorla would come to 
meet General Weekes ; he was positive that Wenna would not come to the 
house while he himself was in it. 

But the notion that, except during this one evening, his rival would have 
free access to the inn, and would spend pleasant hours there, and would take 
Wenna with him for walks along the coast, maddened him. He dared not 
go down to the village, for fear of seeing these two together. He walked 
about the grounds, or went away over to the cliffs, torturing his heart with 
imagining Roscorla’s opportunities. And once or twice he was on the 
point of going straight down to Eglosilyan, and calling on Wenna, before 
Roscorla’s face, to be true to her own heart, and declare herself free from 
this old and hateful entanglement. 

In these circumstances, his grandmother was not a good companion 
for him. In her continual glorification of the self-will of the Trelyons, and 
her stories of the wild deeds she had done, she was unconsciously 
driving him to some desperate thing, against his better judgment. 

‘Why, grandmother,” he said, one day, “ you hint that I am a nin- 
compoop because I don’t go and carry off that girl and marry her against 
her will. Is that what you mean by telling me of what the men did 
in former days? Well, I can tell you this, that it would be a deal easier 
for me to try that than not to try it. The difficulty is in holding 
your hand. But what good would you do, after all? The time has 
gone by for that sort of thing. I shouldn’t like to have on my hands 
& woman sulking because she was married by force—besides, you can’t 
do these mad freaks now—there are too many police-courts about.” 

“ By force? No!” the old lady said. ‘ The girls I speak of were as 
glad to run away as the men, I can tell you, and they did it, too, when 
their relations were against the match.” 

“ Of course, if both he and she are agreed, the way is as smooth now 
as it was then ; you don’t need to care much for relations.” 

“But Harry, you don’t know what a girl thinks,”’ this dangerous old 
lady said. ‘‘ She has her notions of duty, and her respect for her parents, 

- and all that ; and if the man only went and reasoned with her, he would 
never carry the day ; but just as she comes out of a ball-room some night, 
when she is all aglow with fun and pleasure, and ready to become romantic 
with the stars, you see, and the darkness, then just show her a carriage, a 
pair of horses, a marriage licence, and her own maid to accompany her, 
and see what will happen! Why, she'll hop into the carriage like a dicky- 
bird ; then she'll have a bit of a cry; and then she'll recover, and be mad 
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with the delight of escaping from those behind her. That’s how to win a 
girl, man! The sweethearts of these days think too much, that’s about 
it : it’s all done by argument between them.” 

“Yonre a wicked old woman, grandmother,” said Trelyon, with a 
laugh. ® Yon oughtn’t to put such notions into the head of a well-con- 
ducted young man like me.’ 

‘‘ Well, you’re not such a booby as you used to be, Harry,” the old 
lady admitted. ‘‘ Your manners are considerably improved, and there was 
much room for improvement. You're growing a good deal like your 
grandfather.” 

‘¢ But there’s no Gretna Green now-a-days,” said Trelyon, as he went 
outside, ‘so you can’t expect me to be perfect, grandmother.” 

On the first night of his arrival at Eglosilyan he stole away in the 
darkness, down to the inn. There were no lamps in the steep road, which 
was rendered all the darker by the high rocky bank with its rough masses 
of foliage ; he feared that by accident some one might be out and meet 
him. But in the absolute silence, under the stars, he made his way 
down until he was near the inn; and there in the black shadow of the 
road, he stood and looked at the lighted windows. Roscorla was doubt- 
less within—lying in an easy-chair, probably, by the fire, while Wenna 
sang her old-fashioned songs to him. He would assume the air of being one 
of the family now—only holding himself a little above the family. Perhaps 
he was talking of the house he meant to take when he and Wenna married. 

That was no wholesome food for reflection on which this young man’s 
mind was now feeding. He stood there in the darkness, himself white as a 
ghost, while all the vague imaginings of what might be going on within 
the house seemed to be eating at his heart. This, then, was the comfort 
he had found, by secretly stealing away from London for a day or two ; he 
had arrived just in time to find his rival triumphant. 

The private door of the inn was at this moment opened; a warm 
glow of yellow streamed out into the darkness. 

‘‘ Good-night,”’ said some one : was it Wenna ? 

“‘ Good-night,” was the answer; and then the figure of a man passed 
down the road. 

Trelyon breathed more freely ; at last his rival was out of the house. 
Wenna was now alone ; would she go up intd her own room, and think 
over all the events of the day? And would she remember that he had 
come to Eglosilyan; and that she could, if any such feeling arose in her 
heart, summon him at need ? 

It was very late that night before Trelyon returned—he had gone 
all round. by the harbour, and the cliffs, and the high-lying church on 
the hill. All in the house had gone to bed; but there was a fire 
burning in his study; and there were biscuits and wine on the table. 
A box of cigars stood on the mantelpiece. 

Apparently he was in no mood for the indolent comfort thus sug- 
gested. He stood for a minute or two before the fire, staring into it, 
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and seeing other things than the flaming coals there; then he moved 
about the room, in an inipatient and excited fashion; finally, with his 
hand trembling a little bit, he sat down and wrote this note :— 

“‘ Dear Motuer,—The horses and carriage will be at Launceston sta- 
tion by the first train on Saturday morning. Will you please send Jakes 
over for them? And bid him take the horses up to Mr. ——’s stables, 
and have them fed, watered, and properly rested before he drives them 
over. Your affectionate son, Harry Treiyon.” 

Next morning, as Mabyn Rosewarne was coming briskly up the Tre- 
venna road, carrying in her arms a pretty big parcel, she was startled by the 
appearance of a young man, who suddenly showed himself overhead, and 
then scrambled down the rocky bank until he stood beside her. 

‘* T’ve been watching for you all the morning, Mabyn,”’ said Trelyon. 
‘“¢ [——I want to speak to you. - Where are you going ?” 

“* Up to Mr. Trewhella’s. You know his granddaughter is very nearly 
quite well again ; and there is to be a great gathering of children there to- 
night to celebrate her recovery. This is a cake I am carrying that Wenna 
has made herself.” 

‘* Is Wenna to be there ?” Trelyon said, eagerly. 

“‘ Why, of course,” said Mabyn, petulantly. ‘‘ What do you think the 
children could do without her ?”’ 

‘Look here, Mabyn,” he said. ‘‘I want to speak to you very particu- 
larly. Couldn’t you just as well go round by the farm road? Let me 
carry your cake for you.” 

Mabyn guessed what he wanted to speak about, and willingly made 
the circuit by a more private road leading by one of the upland farms. 
At a certain point they came to a stile; and here they rested. So far 
Trelyon had said nothing of consequence. 

‘Oh, do you know, Mr. Trelyon,” Mabyn remarked, quite innocently, 
“T have been reading such a nice book—all-about Jamaica.” 

“So you're interested about Jamaica, too’#”’ said he, rather bitterly. 

‘Yes, much. Do you know that it is the most fearful place for 
storms in the whole world—the most awful hurricanes that come smash- 
ing down everything and killing people. Youcan't escape if you're in the 
way of the hurricane. It whirls the roofs off the houses, and twists out 
the plantain-trees just like straws. The rivers wash away whole acres of 
canes and swamp the farms. Sometimes the sea rages so that boats are 
carried right up into the streets of Kingston. There!” 

“* But why does that please you ?”’ 

“Why,” she said, with proud indignation, ‘the notion of people talk- 
ing as if they could go out to Jamaica and live for ever, and come back 
just when they please—it is too ridiculous! Many accidents may happen. 
And isn’t November a very bad time for storms? Ships often get 
wrecked going out to the West Indies, don’t they?” 

At another time Trelyon would have laughed at this bloodthirsty 
young woman ; at this moment he was too serious. 
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‘*Mabyn,” said he, “I can’t bear this any longer—standing by like 
a fool and looking on while another man is doing his best to marry 
Wenna: I can’t go on like this any longer. Mabyn, when did you say 
she would leave Mr. Trewhella’s house to-night ?”’ 

“TI did not say anything about it. I suppose we shall leave about 
ten ; the young ones leave at nine.” 

‘‘ You will be there?” 

‘‘ Yes, Wenna and I are to keep order.” 

“‘ Nobody else with you ?” 

* No.” 

He looked at her rather hesitatingly. 

‘* And supposing, Mabyn,”’ he said slowly, “‘ supposing you and Wenna 
were to leave at ten, and that it is a beautiful clear night, you might 
walk down by the wood instead of by the road ; and then, supposing that 
you came out on the road down at the foot, and you found there a carriage 
and pair of horses——” 

Mabyn began to look alarmed. 

“And if I was there,” he continued, more rapidly, ‘‘ and I said to 
Wenna suddenly, ‘ Now, Wenna, think nothing, but come and save your- 
self from this marriage! ‘There is your sister will come with you—and 
I will drive you to Plymouth shes 

‘Oh, Mr. Trelyon!’’ Mabyn cried, with a sudden joy in her face, 
‘she would do it! She would do it!” . 

‘¢ And you, would you come too ?”’ he demanded. 

‘¢ Yes!” the girl cried, full of excitement. ‘‘ And then, Mr. Trelyon, 
and then ?” 

“‘ Why?” he cried boldly, ‘‘up to London at once—twenty-four 
hours’ start of everybody—and in London we are safe! Then, you know, 
Mabyn——’”’. 

‘* Yes, yes, Mr. Trelyon! ”’ 

‘Don’t you think now that we two could persuade her to a quick 
marriage—with a special licence, you know—you could persuade her, I 
am sure, Mabyn. “ 

In the gladness of her heart Mabyn felt herself at this moment ready 
to fall on the young man’s neck and kiss him. But she was a properly 
conducted young person ; and so she rose from the big block of slate on 
which she had been sitting and managed to suppress any great intimation 
of her abounding joy. But she was very proud, all the same; and there 
was a great firmness about her lips as she said :— 

“We will do it, Mr. Trelyon; we will do it. Do you krow why 
Wenna submits to this engagement ? Because she reasons with her con- 
science, and persuades herself that it is right. When you meet her like 
that, she will have no time to consider 4 

‘‘ That is precisely what my grandmother says,” Trelyon said, with 
a triumphant laugh. 

“Yes, she was a girl once,” Mabyn replied, sagely. “ Well, well, tell 
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me all about it! What arrangements have you made? You haven't got 
the special licence ? ”’ 

** No,” said he, ‘I didn’t make up my mind to try this on till last night. 
But the difference of a day is nothing, when you are with her. We shall 
be able to hide ourselves away pretty well in London, don’t you think ?”’ 

‘‘Of course!’ cried Mabyn, confidently. ‘But tell me more, Mr. 
Trelyon! What have you arranged ? What have you done?” 

‘«‘ What could I do until I knew whether you’d help me?” 

«* You must bring a fearful amount of wraps with you.” 

‘* Certainly—more than you'll want, I know. And I shan’t light the 
lamps until I hear you coming along; for they would attract attention 
down in the valley. I should like to wait for you elsewhere; but if I did 
that, you couldn’t get Wenna to come with you. Do you think you will 
even then ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Mabyn, cheerfully. ‘‘ Nothing easier! I shall tell 
her she’s afraid; and then she would walk down the face of Black Cliff. 
By the way, Mr. Trelyon, I must bring something to eat with me, and 
some wine—she will be so nervous—and the long journey will tire her.” 

‘* You will be at Mr. Trewhella’s, Mabyn; you can’t go carrying things 
about with you!” 

“IT could bring a bit of cake in my pocket,” Mabyn suggested ; but 
this seemed even to her so ludicrous that she blushed and laughed and 
agreed that Mr. Harry should bring the necessary provisions for the wild 
night-ride to Plymouth. 

‘Oh, it does so please me to think of it!” she said with a curious 
anxious excitement as well as gladness in her face ; ‘‘I hope I have not 
forgotten to arrange anything. Let me see—we start at ten; then down 
through the wood to the road in the hollow—oh, I hope there will be 
nobody coming along just then!—then you light the lamps—then you 
come forward to persuade Wenna—by the way, Mr. Trelyon, where must 
I go? Shall I not be dreadfully in the way?” 

“You? You must stand by the horses’ heads! I shan’t have my 
man with me. And yet they're not very fiery animals—they’ll be less 
fiery, the unfortunate wretches, when they get to Plymouth.” 

‘* At what time ?” 

‘¢ About half-past three in the morning, if we go straight on,” said he. 

**Do you know a good hotel there ?”’ said the practical Mabyn. 

‘‘ The best one is by the station; but if you sleep in the front of the 
house, you have the whistling of engines all night long, and if you sleep 
in the back, you overlook a barracks, and the confounded trumpeting 
begins about four o'clock, I believe.” 

‘* Wenna and I won't mind that—we shall be too tired,” Mabyn said. 
**Do you think they could give us a little hot coffee when we arrive ?” 

“Oh, yes! I'll give the night-porter a sovereign a cup—then he’ll 
offer to bring it to you in buckets. Now don’t you think the whole 
thing is beautifully arranged, Mabyn ?” 
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‘It is quite lovely!” the girl said joyously, ‘‘ for we shall be off with 
the morning train to London, while Mr. Roscorla is pottering about 
Launceston station at mid-day! Then we must send a telegram from 
Plymouth, a fine, dramatic telegram; and my father, he will swear a 
little, but be quite content, and my mother—do you know, Mr. Trelyon, 
I believe my mother will be as glad as anybody! What shall we say ?— 
‘To Mr. Rosewarne, Eglosilyan. We have fled. Not the least good pur- 
suing us, Mayas well make up your mind to the inevitable. Will write 
to-morrow.’ Is that more than the twenty words for a shilling?” 

‘We shan’t grudge the other shilling if it is,” the young man said. 
‘‘ Now you must go on with your cake, Mabyn! Iam off to see after 
the horses’ shoes. Mind, as soon after ten as you can—just where the 
path from the wood comes into the main road.” 

Then she hesitated, and for a minute or two she remained thoughtful 
and silent; while he was inwardly hoping that she was not going to draw 
back. Suddenly she looked up at him, with earnest and anxious eyes. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Trelyon,” she said, “ this is a very serious thing. You— 
you will be kind to our Wenna after she is married to you!” 

*‘ You will see, Mabyn,” he answered gently. 

‘*You don’t know how sensitive she is,’ she continued, apparently 
thinking over all the possibilities of the future in a much graver fashion 
than she had done. ‘‘ If you were unkind to her, it would kill her. Are 
you quite sure you won't regret it?” 

“Yes, I am quite’sure of that,” said he, ‘‘as sure asa man may be. 
I don’t think you need fear my being unkind to Wenna. Why, what has 
put such thoughts into your head ? ” 

“‘ If you were to be cruel to her or indifferent,” she said, slowly and 
absently, ‘I know that would kill her. But I know more than that. I 
would kill you.” 

“‘ Mabyn,”’ he said, quite startled, ‘‘ whatever has put such thoughts 
into your head ?” 

“‘ Why,” she said, passionately, ‘‘ haven’t I seen already how a man 
can treat her? Haven’t I read’ the insolent letters he has sent her? 
Haven’t I seen her throw herself on her bed, beside herself with grief ? 
And—and—these are things I don’t forget, Mr. Trelyon. No, I have got 
a word to say to Mr. Roscoria yet for his treatment of my sister—and I 
will say it. And then - 

The proud lips were beginning to quiver. 

‘“* Come, come, Mabyn,” said Trelyon, gently, ‘‘ don’t imagine all men 
are the same.. And perhaps Roscorla will have been paid out quite sufli- 
ciently when he hears of to-night’s work. I shan’t bear him any malice 
after that, I know. Already, I confess, I feel a good deal of compunction 
as regards him.” 

“I don’t at all—I don’t a bit,” said Mabyn, who very quickly recovered 
herself whenever Mr. Roscorla’s name was mentioned. “If you only can 
get her to go away with you, Mr. Trelyon, it will serve him just right. 
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Indeed, it is on his account that I hope you will be successful. I—I 
don’t quite like Wenna running away with you, to tell you the truth—I 
would rather have her left to a quiet decision, and to a marriage with 
everybody approving. But there is no chance of that. This is the only 
thing that will save her.” 

‘* That is precisely what I said to you,” Trelyon said, eagerly, for he 
was afraid of losing so invaluable an ally. 

** And you will be very, very kind to her?” 

‘**T’m not good at fine words, Mabyn. You'll see.” 

She held out her hand to him, and pressed his warmly. 

**T believe you will be a good husband to her; and I know you will 
get the best wife in the whole world!”’ 

She was going away when he suddenly said— 

‘‘ Mabyn!”’ 

She turned. 

“Do you know,” said he rather shamefacedly, ‘‘ how much I am grate- 
fal to you for all your frank straightforward kindness—and your help 
—and your courage——”’ 

“No, no!” said the young girl, good-humouredly. ‘‘ You make 
Wenna happy, and don’t consider me! ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNDER THE WHITE STARS. 


Durine the whole glad evening Wenna had been Queen of the Feast, and 
her subjects had obeyed her with a joyous submission. They did not 
take quite so kindly to Mabyn, for she was sharp of tongue and imperious 
in her ways ; but they knew that they could tease her elder sister with 
impunity—always up to the well-understood line at which her authority 
began. That was never questioned. 

Then, at nine o’clock, the servants came, some on foot and some on 
dog-carts ; and presently there was a bundling up of tiny figures in rugs 
and wraps, and Wenna stood at the door to kiss each of them and say 
good-bye. It was half-past nine when that performance was over. 

** Now, my dear Miss Wenna,”’ said the old clergyman, ‘‘ you must 
be quite tired out with your labours. Come into the study—lI believe 
the tray has been taken in there.”’ 

**Do you know, Mr. Trewhella,” said Mabyn boldly, ‘‘ that Wenna 
hadn't time to eat a single bit when all those children were gobbling up 
cake. Couldn’t you let her have a little bit—a little bit of cold meat 
now——”’ 

“ Dear, dear me!” said the kind old gentleman, in the deepest dis- 
tress, ‘‘ that I should not have remembered !”” 

There was no use in Wenna protesting. In the snug little study she 
was made to eat some supper; and if she got off with drinking one 
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glass of sherry it was not through the intervention of her sister, who 
apparently would have had her drink a tumbler-full. 

It was not until a quarter past ten that the girls could get away. 

‘* Now I must see you young ladies down to the village, lest some one 
should run away with you,” the old clergyman said, taking down his 
top coat. 

‘Oh no, you must not—you must not, indeed, Mr. Trewhella!” 
Mabyn said, anxiously. ‘‘ Wenna and I always go about by ourselves— 
and far later than this too. It is a beautiful, clear night! Why——” 

Her impetuosity made her sister smile. 

“You talk as if you would rather like to be run away with, Mabyn,” 
she said. ‘ But indeed, Mr. Trewhella, you must not think of coming with 
us. It is quite true what Mabyn says.” 

And so they went out into the clear darkness together ; and the door 
was shut ; and they found themselves in the silent world of the night- 
time, with the white stars throbbing overhead. Far away in the distance 
they could hear the murmur of the sea. 

‘* Are you cold, Mabyn, that you tremble so?” said the elder sister. 

‘‘ Nc—only a sort of shiver in coming out into the night air.” 

Whatever it was it was soon over. Mabyn seemed to be unusually 
cheerful. 

‘* Wenna,”’ she said, “‘ you're afraid of ghosts!” 

** No, I'm not.” 

‘*T know you are,” 

“I’m not half as much afraid of ghosts as you are, that’s quite 
certain.” 

**T’ll bet you you won’t walk down through the wood.” 

‘** Just now ?”’ 

* Yeu,” 

** Why, I'll not only go down through the wood, but I'll undertake to 
be home before you, though you’ve a broad road to guide you.” 

‘* But I did not mean you to go alone.” 

“Oh,” said Wenna, ‘‘ you propose to come with me? Then it is you 
who are afraid to go down by yourself? Oh, Mabyn!” 

‘‘Never mind, Wenna,—let’s go down through the wood just for 
fun.” 

So the two sisters set out, arm-in-arm; and through some spirit of 
mischief Wenna would not speak a word. Mabyn was gradually over- 
awed by the silence, the night, the loneliness of the road, and the solemn 
presence of the great living vault above them. Moreover, before getting 
into the wood, they had to skirt a curious little dingle, in the hollow of 
which are both a church and church-yard. Many a time the sisters had 
come up to this romantic dell in the spring-time, to gather splendid prim- 
roses, sweet violets, the yellow celandine, and other wild-flowers that grow 
loxuriantly on its steep banks; and very pretty the old church looked 
then, with the clear sunshine of April streaming down through the scan- 
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tily-leaved trees into this sequestered spot. Now the deep hole was black 
as night; and they could only make out a bit of the spire of the church as 
it appeared against the dark sky. Nay, was there not a sound among the 
fallen leaves and underwood down there, in the direction of the unseen 
graves ? 

“‘Some cow has strayed in there, I believe,” said Mabyn, in a some- 
what low voice, and she walked rather quickly until they got past the 
place and out on to the hill over the wooded valley. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Wenna, cheerfully, not wishing to have Mabyn put in a 
real fright, ‘‘as we go down I am going to tell you something, Mabyn. 
How would you like to haye to prepare for a wedding in a fortnight ?”’ 

‘‘Not at all!’ said Mabyn promptly, even fiercely. 

“ Not if it was your own ?” 

‘*‘ No—why, the insult of such a request!” 

According to Mabyn’s way of thinking it was an insult to ask a girl to 
marry you in a fortnight, but none to insist on her marrying you the day 
after to-morrow. 

“‘ You think that a girl could fairly plead that as an excuse—the mere 
time to get one’s dresses and things ready ? ” 

“‘ Certainly !”’ 

‘© Oh, Mabyn,” said Wenna, far more seriously, ‘‘it is not of dresses 
I am thinking at all; but I shudder to think of getting married 
just now. I could not doit. I have not had enough time to forget what 
is past—-and until that is done, how could I marry any man?” 

“‘Wenna, I do love you when you talk like that!’ her sister cried. 
“You can be so wise and reasonable when you choose! Of course you 
are quite right, dear. But you don’t mean to say he wants you to get 
married before he goes to Jamaica, and then to leave you alone ?”’ 

“Oh, no. He wants me to go with him to Jamaica.” 

Mabyn uttered a short cry of alarm. 

“To Jamaica! To take you away from the whole of us—why— 
oh, Wenna, I do hate being a girl so—for you're not allowed to swear 
—if I were a man now! To Jamaica! Why, don’t you know that 
there are hundreds of people always being killed there by the most 
frightful hurricanes, and earthquakes, and large serpents in the woods? 
To Jamaica ?—-no, you are not going to Jamaica just yet! I don’t 
think you are going to Jamaica just yet!” 

“No, indeed, I am not,” said Wenna, with a quiet decision. ‘‘ Nor 
could I think of getting married in any case at present. But then—don’t 
you see, Mabyn—Mr. Roscorla is just a little peculiar in some ways 

‘* Yes, certainly ! ” 

‘««____and he likes to have a definite reason for what you do. If 
I were to tell him of the repugnance I have to the notion of getting 
married just now, he would call it mere sentiment, and try to argue 
me out of it—then we should have a quarrel. But if, as you say, a 
girl may fairly refuse in point of time—— ” 
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** Now, I'll tell you,” said Mabyn, plainly ; “no girl can get married 
properly, who hasn’t six months to get ready in. She might manage in 
three or four months, for a man she was particularly fond of ; but if it isa 
mere stranger—and a disagreeable person—and one who ought not to 
marry her at all—then six months is the very shortest time. Just you 
send Mr. Roscorla to me, and I’ll tell him all about it.’’ 

Wenna laughed. 

** Yes, I’ve no doubt you would. I think he’s more afraid of you than 
of all the serpents and snakes in Jamaica.” 

‘* Yes, and he’ll have more cause to be before he’s much older,”’ said 
Mabyn, confidently. 

They could not continue their conversation just then, for they were 
going down the side of the hill, between short trees and bushes ; and the 
path was broad enough only for one, while there were many dark places 
demanding caution. 

“Seen any ghosts yet?”” Wenna called out to Mabyn, who was behind 
her. 

‘Ghosts, sir? Ay, ay, sir! Heave away on the larboard beam! I 
say, Wenna, isn’t it uncommon dark ?”’ 

“Tt is uncommonly dark.” 

‘* Gentlemen always say uncommon ; and all the grammars are written 
by gentlemen. Oh, Wenna, wait a bit; I’ve lost my brooch !”’ 

It was no ruse, for a wonder; the brooch had, indeed, dropped out of her 
shawl. She felt all over the dark ground for it, but her search was in vain. 

** Well, here’s a nice thing! Upon my——” 

‘* Mabyn!” 

‘Upon my —— trotting pony; that was all I was going to say. 
Wenna, will you stay here for a minute; and I'll run down to the foot of 
the hill, and get a match ?”’ 

“‘ How can you get a match at the foot of the hill? You'll have to go 
on to the inn. No, tie your handkerchief round the foot of one of the 
trees, and come up early in the morning to look.” 

‘* Early in the morning?” said Mabyn. ‘I hope to be in——l 
mean asleep then.” 

Twice she had nearly blurted out the secret ; and, it is highly probable 
that her refusal to adopt Wenna’s suggestion would have led her sister to 
suspect something, had not Wenna herself, by accident, kicked against 
the missing brooch. As it was, the time lost by this misadventure was 
grievous to Mabyn, who now insisted on leading the way, and went along 
through the bushes at a rattling pace. Here and there the belated wan- 
derers startled a blackbird, that went shrieking its fright over to the other 
side of the valley ; but Mabyn was now too much preoccupied to be un- 
nerved. 

_ ** Keeping a look out a-head ?” Wenna called. 

“Ay, ay, sir! No ghosts on the weather quarter! Ship drawing 

twenty fathoms, and the mate fast asleep. Oh, Wenna, my hat!” 
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It had been twitched off her head by one of the branches of the young 
trees through which she was passing, and the pliant bit of wood, being re- 
leased from the strain, had thrown it down into the dark bushes and 
briers. 

“‘ Well I’m—no, I’m not!” said Mabyn, as she picked out the hat 
from among the thorns, and straightened the twisted feather. Then she 
set out again, impatient over these delays; and yet determined not to let 
her courage sink. 

‘“‘ Land ahead yet ?” called out Wenna. 

‘Ay, ay, sir; and the Lizard on our lea! Wind §.S.W., and the 
cargo shifting a point to the east. Hurrah!” 

‘‘ Mabyn, they'll hear you a mile off! ” 

It was certainly Mabyn’s intention that she should be heard at least 
a quarter of a mile off, for now they had got down to the open, and they 
could hear the stream some way ahead of them, which they would have to 
cross. At this point Mabyn paused for a second to let her sister overtake 
her ; then they went on arm-in-arm. 

“Oh, Wenna,”’ she said, ‘‘ do you remember ‘ young Lochinvar ?’” 

** Of course!” 

“ Didn’t you fall in love with him when you read about him? Now, 
there was somebody to fall in love with! Don’t you remember when he 
came into Netherby Hall, that 


The bride-maidens whispered, ‘ *T'were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar!’ 


And then you know, Wenna— 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he:sprung! 

‘She is won! we are gone—over bank, bush, and scaur ! 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Lochinvar. 


That was a lover now!” 

“T think he was a most impertinent young man,” said Wenna. 

‘‘T rather like a young man to be impertinent,” said Mabyn, boldly. 

“‘Then there won’t be any difficulty about fitting you with a hus- 
band,” said Wenna, with a light laugh. 

Here Mabyn once more went on ahead, picking her steps through 
the damp grass as she made her way down to the stream. Wenna was 
still in the highest of spirits. 

“‘ Walking the plank yet, boatswain ?”’ she called out. 

“Not yet, sir,” Mabyn called in return. ‘Ship wearing round a 
point to the west, and the waves running mountains high. Don’t you 
hear ’em, captain?” : 

‘* Look out for the breakers, boatswain ! ”’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir. All hands on deck to man the captain’s gig! Belay 
away there! Avast! Mind, Wenna; here’s the bridge!” 
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Crossing over that single plank, in the dead of night, was a sufii- 
ciently dangerous experiment; but both these young ladies had had 
plenty of experience in keeping their wits about them in more perilous 
places. 

‘Why are you in such a hurry, Mabyn?’’ Wenna said, when they 
had crossed. 

Mabyn did not know what to answer, she was very much excited; 
and inclined to talk at random merely to cover her anxiety. She was 
now very late for the appointment, and who could tell what unfortunate 
misadventure Harry Trelyon might have met with ? 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘Why don’t you admire young 
Lochinvar ? Wenna, you're like the Lacedwmons.”’ 

‘* Like the what ?”’ 

‘* Like the Lacedzmons, that were neither cold nor hot. Why don't 
you admire young Lochinvar ?”’ 

‘* Because he was interfering with another man’s property.” 

‘‘ That man had no right to her,” said Mabyn, talking rather wildly, 
and looking on ahead, to the point at which the path through the meadows 
went up to the road ; ‘“‘ he was a wretched animal, I know; I believe he 
was a sugar-broker, and had just come home from Jamaica.” 

‘*T believe,” said Wenna, ‘I believe that young Lochinvar x 

She stopped. 

‘* What's that!” she said. ‘‘ What are those two lights up there?” 

‘*They’re not ghosts : come along, Wenna!”’ said Mabyn, hurriedly. 


Let us go up to this road, where Harry Trelyon, tortured with anxiety 
and impatience, is waiting. He had slipped away from the house, pretty 
nearly as soon as the gentlemen had gone into the drawing-room after 
dinner; and on some excuse or other had got the horses put to a light 
and yet roomy Stanhope phaeton. From the stable-yard he drove by a 
back way into the main road without passing in front of the Hall; then 
he quietly walked the horses down the steep hill, and round the foot of 
the valley to the point at which Mabyn was to make her appearance. 

But he dared not stop there; for now and again some passer-by came 
along the road; and even in the darkness Mrs. Trelyon’s grey horses 
would be recognised by any of the inhabitants of Eglosilyan, who would 
naturally wonder what Master Harry was waiting for. He walked them a 
few hundred yards one way, then a few hundred yards the other; and ever, 
as it seemed to him, the danger was growing greater of some one from the 
inn or from the Hall suddenly appearing and spoiling the whole plan. 

Half-past ten arrived ; and nothing could be heard of the girls. Then 
a horrible thought struck him that Roscorla might by this time have left 
the Hall; and would he not be coming down to this very road on his 
way up to Bassett Cottage ? This was no idle fear; it was almost a matter 
of certainty. 

The minutes rolled themselves out into ages; he kept looking at his 
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watch every few seconds; yet he could hear nothing from the wood or the 
valley of Mabyn’s approach. Then he got down into the road, walked 
few yards this way and that, apparently to stamp the nervousness out of 
his system, patted the horses, and, finally, occupied himself in lighting 
the lamps. He was driven by the delay into a sort of desperation. Ever 
if Wenna and Mabyn did appear now, and if he was successful in his 
prayer, there was every chance of their being interrupted by Roscorla, 
who had without doubt left the Hall some time before. 

Suddenly he stopped in his excited walking up and down. Was that 
a faint ‘Hurrah!’ that he heard in the distance. He went down to the 
stile at the junction of the path and the road; and listened attentively. 
Yes, he could hear at least one voice, as yet a long way off; but now 
he had no more doubt. He walked quickly back to the carriage. 

‘“‘ Ho, ho, my hearties!’’ he suid, stroking the heads of the horses, 
“you'll have a Dick Turpin’s ride to-night.” 

All the nervousness had gone from him now; he was full of a strange 
sort of exultation—the joy of a man who feels that the crisis in his life 
has come, and that he has the power and courage to face it. 

He heard them come up through the meadow to the stile; it was 
Wenna who was talking ; Mabyn was quite silent. They came along the 
road. 

‘“‘ What is this carriage doing here ?”” Wenna said. 

They drew still nearer. 

‘‘ They are Mrs. Trelyon’s horses—and there is no driver 

At this moment Harry Trelyon came quickly forward and stood in the 
road before her ; while Mabyn as quickly went on and disappeared. The 
girl was startled, bewildered, but not frightened ; for in a second he had 
taken her by the hand, and then she heard him say to her, in an anxious, 
low, imploring voice :— , 

‘‘Wenna, my darling, don’t be alarmed! See here, I have got every- 
thing ready to take you away—and Mabyn is coming with us—and you 
know I love you so that I can’t bear the notion of your falling into that 
man’s hands. Now, Wenna, don’t think about it! Come with me! We 
shall be married in London—Mabyn is coming with you 

For one brief second or two she seemed stunned and bewildered ; 
then, looking at the carriage, and the earnest suppliant before her, the 
whole truth appeared to flash in upon her. She looked wildly round. 

‘“* Mabyn——”’ she was about to say, when he guessed the meaning 
of her rapid look. 

‘*Mabyn is here. She is quite close by—she is coming with us. My 
darling, won’t you let me save you! ‘This indeed is our last chance. 
Wenna !|—_” 

She was trembling so that he thought she would fall; and he would 
have put his arms round her, but that she drew back, and in so doing, 
she got into the light, and then he saw the immeasurable pity and sad- 
hess of her eyes. 
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‘* Oh, my love,” she said, with the tears running down her face, ‘I 
love you! I will tell you that now, when we speak for the last time. 
See, I will kiss you—and then you will go away ‘s 

“‘T will not go away—not without you—this night. Wenna, dearest, 
you have let your heart speak at last—now let it tell you what to do!” 

‘‘Oh, must I go? Must I go?” she said; and then she looked 
wildly round again. 

‘‘Mabyn!” called out Trelyon, half mad with joy and triumph, 
** Mabyn, come along! Look sharp, jump in! This way, my darling!” 

And he took the trembling girl, and half lifted her into the carriage. 

‘‘Oh, my love, what am I doing for you this night!” she said to 
him, with her eyes swimming in tears. 

But what was the matter with Mabyn? She was just putting her foot 
on the iron step when a rapidly approaching figure caused her to utter 
a cry of alarm, and she stumbled back into the road again. The very 
accident that Trelyon had been anticipating had occurred; here was Mr. 
Roscorla, bewildered at first, and then blind with rage when he saw 
what was happening before his eyes. In his desperation and anger he 
was about to lay hold of Mabyn by the arm when he was sent staggering 
backwards half-a-dozen yards. 

*‘ Don’t interfere with me now, or by God I will kill you! ”’ Trelyon 
said, between his teeth ; and then he hurried Mabyn into the carriage. 

What was the sound then that the still woods heard, under the throb- 
bing stars, through the darkness that lay over the land? Only the sound 
of horses’ feet, monotonous and regular, and not a word of joy or sorrow 
uttered by any one of the party thus hurrying on through the night. 
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